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“Wuart have you had, M’s’r ? ” “ Demi tasse, 
| p'tit verre, flite.” “ Six et trois, douze, dix- 
| neuf.” The civil gargon (who has a chin- 
| tuft a guardsman might envy, and a white 
neckcloth more like that of a Cabinet Minister 
| than the flaccid unwholesome wisp of limp 
calico that our English waiters twist round 
their throats,) goes through a rapid act of 
calculation of the extent of my consommation 
at the café; where I have read seventeen 
newspapers, and have imbibed two little cups 
of coffee (with a suspicion of cognac in the 
last) ; where I have been served off marble, 
silver, and porcelain, and have enjoyed, be- 
sides, the supplementary privilege of sitting, 
for as long a period as I liked, in a noble 
| saloon adorned with a sea of mirrors, whose 
| decorations @ la Renaissance remind the spec- 
tator, not unpleasantly, of the Salon d’Apollon 
| at the Louvre,—all for the consideration of 
| ninepence-halfpenny sterling. Quite enough. 
too, you will say ; remembering the three-half- 
penny cup of coffee, the penny “slice,” and 
chicory-stamped periodicals of the London 
café; but I must inform you likewise that 
I have had the gratification of contem- 
plating a shining mahogany counter, with 
a gorgeous service of plate thereon, and 
an equally gorgeous “dame de comptoir” be- 
hind it (the noblest study of mankind, begging 
the poet’s pardon, is—woman), and that I 
might have played half-a-dozen games ati 
dominoes, and have popped what remained 
of my saucer full of lump-sugar into my 
pocket, had I felt so disposed. But, enough: 
I will take a walk in the Elysian fields. I 
give the gargon a ten-france piece, and he 
returns me a handful of change. He is 
thankful for the odd halfpenny of which I 
beg his acceptance, not however pocketing it, 
but dropping it into a species of electoral urn, 
common to his brother waiters, and which is 
the repository, I opine, of their honoraria, 
though whether the proceeds are devoted to 
the rehabilitation of their white neckcloths, 
the purchase of ball tickets for the Salle 
Valentino, or the support of a widow and 
orphan’s fund, I am unable to say. Then the 
garcon gives me my hat, and, executing 
mesmeric passes with his napkin, bows me 
out like a lord. Truly, civility costs but little, 
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but it will purchase a good many things in 
this world.’ 

I cross the Place de la Concorde, always in 
my eyes a chef dcewvre of architectural mag- 
nificence, but in which, each time I visit Paris, 
I still find workmen employed, making it 
more magnificent still. The Grand Avenue 
of the Champs Elysées is crowded with 
fashionable equipages, checquered here and 
there by omnibuses, waggons, and washer- 
womens’ carts. Fleet Street commingles here 
with Rotten Row. I sit down on one of the 
benches (not on one of the chairs, in good 
sooth, for harpies hover there about them, 
fierce and implacable in their demands for 
retributory sous), and eye the aristocratic 
turn-outs complacently. There are some 
anomalous vehicles certainly, some queer 
liveries, and a few samples of harness, 
heraldry, and horses that would not pass 
muster in Long Acre ; but on the whole lon 
pleased. Next to the pleasure of having a 
carriage and horses of your own comes that 
of admiring and criticising those of your 
neighbours. Provided always that you have 
dined, and have an unimpaired digestion. 

I am a little late, though, for this amuse- 
ment. Towards seven o’clock the grand 
carriages bear their occupants home, or to 
ministerial banquets. The chief of the State 
drives by in a pony phaeton, handling 
the ribbons himself prettily, and takes the 
road into the Faubourg St. Honoré, where 
his palace is. <A long string of carriages and 
prancing cavaliers, sitting their horses more 
or less abominably to English eyes, follow 
him; and the carts and waggons bound 
towards Neuilly or Boulogne begin to be in 
the majority. Meanwhile, I have been jing- 
ling my handful of change in my dexter palm ; 
glancing at the smirking little soldiers in red 
trousers, and at the donnes and little children 
in go-carts and leading strings; listening 
lazily to the tattoo of the drums and the fan- 
fare of the trumpets calling home the warriors 
of France to their barracks ; luxuriously in- 
haling the calm summer evening air, and 
wondering where the smoke can be ; in short, 
abandoning myself to the delights of doing 
nothing with that intensity which only those 
who are compelled to work hard at intervals 
can appreciate, 

Man being a thinking animal—at least he 
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ought to be one—I think a little while I cool | —battered, pecans Dutch guilders, Aus- 


my heels in the evening breeze. The Elysian | 


fields are a eapital place for thought. A fair, 
with reund-abouts, conjurors, and dancing 
booths, goes on continually in one part ; 
reviews and inspection of troops take place 
frequently in another ; while the roadway and 
its intersecting avenues are always more or 
less thronged with vehicles. Yet there are 
shady walks, and sequestered nooks and 
benches, far from the turmoil of the world, 
and where the contemplative man may take 
his recreation—where you may write sonnets 
to the stars, to Lesbia, or to Pyrrha, get a 
maiden speech by heart, or concoct the rough 
draft of a love letter—and be all the while as 
free from annoyance, or interruption, as 
though you were in the rat- ee at the top 
of the Monument on a rainy day, or Saint 
Simon ‘Stylites a-top of his column all the 
year round. I could think, now, on the 
decadence of empires, the mutabilities of 
fortune, the state of Europe, or the May- 
nooth grant; but I find a subject of reflec- 
tion sufficiently ample in the handful of 
change, which I have held till the coms are 
warm. Let me glance thoughtfully at them, 
ere I consign them to my waistcoat: pocket. 
Here is a brave piece of money—a two- 
france coin, bearing the effigy of Louis Philippe, 
Roi des Frangais, 1835. This looks prosperous, 
rosy, clean-shaven, well-to-do in the world. 
The edges are neatly milled, the letters and 
spate cleanly and brightly stamped. The 
monarch’s whiskers are symmetrically curled ; 
I can almost discern a wink in the royal eye, 
a mythical finger laid against the royal nose, 
and that seem to say: “Lyons is muzzled. 
Jacques Lafitte has eaten his heart. I no 
longer fear the newspapers, for Thiers is 
minister, and Guizot shall be, and Armand 
Carrel sleeps in Pére la Chaise, shot to death. 
Rentes are on the hausse ; all my sons are brave, 
and all my daughters virtuous ; not a whale- 
bone “is loose in the umbrella of Orleans.” 
The two-frane piece is a business-like coin, a 
favourite with the shopkeepers, who call it 
affectionately “the piece of forty.” Next to 
the noble, the glorious, the bourgeoisie-beloved 
dollar, Za belle et bonne piece ae cent sous, or 
“cartwheel,” as the commons more irreve- 
rently term it, which from 1830 to 1848 was 
the fountain and main-spring, the be all and 
end all of French honour, virtue, mercy, 
er and patriotism—next to this deified 
shekel of Gaul, the two-franc piece is the 


favourite guest at counter and bureau. Louis 
Philippe coimed the pieces of forty by myriads ; 
so, on a smaller scale, are they patronised by 


his ally business-like son-in-law, Leopold 
of Belgium. They are not lar, however, 
with the obese, broadeloth-clad, faro-drinking 
Belgians, who being large and fat-faced, resent 
as an impertinence the advent of a coinage 
which is large and fat-faced too. They even 
turn up their noses at the crisp, classic thaler of 
Prussia ; their delight is in “fiddler’s money,” 


trian zwanzigers all holes and corners, like | 
weevilly biscuits ; they have even a sneaking | 
kindness for the abominable silver-groschen | 
of the Rhine provinces. 

Next in my handful of change is a franc— 
somewhat battered, somewhat worn, slovenly 
in what I may call the tire of the wheel, but 
stern and austere-looking, and of an ashen | 
hue, very different from the smug garishness 
of the Philippine coins, and the flashy, | 
Britannia metal-like glitter of the second 
republic. The effigy it bears is more that of | 
an “ancient Roman than a Dane” or of a | 
Frenchman. Were this piece bronzed, decently 
notched, and passably spotted with verdigris, 
I should (did I know anything of numis- 
matics, which I don’t,) imagine it to be some 
old medal, stamped with the head of Trajan 
or of Constantine. But the lofty forehead, 
the eagle eye, the Grecian nose, the exquisitely 
chiselled mouth, with its inexorable lips and 
rounded chin, the sparse locks of hair, and the 
laurel wreath binding the temples, all belong 
to a modern emperor. The legend is yet clear 
enough for me to read “ Napoleon Empeéreur,” 
and on the obverse, “ a Francaise, 
1806.” This was, I think, after a certain 
ceremony had taken place in the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, at which the Pope of Rome 
assisted, and there must have been a good 
deal of the “ République Frangaise” left 
in 1806. 

A half-franc comes next, It bears the 
same head—the features more filled out, per- 
haps, and the expression a trifle more thought- 
ful. Let me look at the inscription. Ah ! 
the poor “ République” is nowhere by this 
time, for here I read, “ Vapoleon: Empéreur 
et Roi ;” on the obverse, “ Hmpire Frangais, 
1812.” I read, and lo! like an army the 
thoughts come rushing on me, conjured into 
life by this worn and tarnished fragment of 
silver. There is the Arc de l’Etoile, behind 
which the sun is bleeding to death in his 
crimson shroud, while my lady moon looks on 
with a cold unpitying eye, forgetting that he 
will rise again, and chase her from the skies 
to-morrow. There is the triumphal arch, com- 
menced by him, completed by the king who 
sucunathall his family, sculptured over with 
the list of his victories—lying wonders, many 
of them—but of which others have filled the 
world with awe. There, in the Place de la 
Concorde, where the golden pillars and 
fountains glisten ; there, far beyond where 
the austere pavilion of the Tuileries, grown 
grey in the experiences of slaughter and 
pillages, bodes among the cypress-like trees, 
and jealously shrouds the bloody Carrousel 
behind, of whose courtyard there is not a 
stone uncemented with gore; there, to the 
right and to the left, by the marble Madeleine, 
by the bridge leading to the palace of the | 
legislature ; there, down the long line of 
quays, where the boy soldiers are staring 
greedily at the lithographed presentments of 
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his victories ; there, by the dome of the 
Invalides, where his maimed veterans dose on 
the benches; there, on the shining river 
crossed by his bridges ; and there, in the blue 
distance, where the dismal turrets of the 
Conciergerie point to the Palais de Justice, 
where his judges sit to this day and expound 
his code ; there, on every side, the sign and 
mark of this man are for a wonder and an 
astonishment. 

But I have not come to the end of my 
handful of change yet. I have a few more 
silver pieces, and many coppers. I finger again 
another franc—a dull, tasteless, leaden-looking 
piece of metal enough, bearing thereon a ver 
ordinary, commonplace-looking ledger-and- 
day-book sort of head. A Diew ne plaise, 
though, that I should be wanting in respect 
to the essor of Claremont and thirty 
thousand, a year—to a sovereign, moreover, 
who, if he had no other claim to respect and 
atfection, has this at least from English hearts, 
that he was the husband of the Princess 
Charlotte. But King Leopold does not shine 
advantageously on his silver comage. The 
laurel wreath sits uneasily on his brow, and his 
entire position seems anomalous and uncom- 
fortable, as perchanee his corporeal one may 
be, in that hybrid land which has been a bone 
of European contention since Ceesar’s time, in 
that fat, fertile country of corn-fields, battle- 
fields, and coal-mines, of Reubens’s picturesand 
Jacques Coeur’s carvings, of ameemineaier 
sand wichesand hard eggs(so excellently boiled, 
however, that I am privately of opinion that the 
hens day hard eggs in the Low Countries), and 
whose inhabitants have been so accustomed to 
be politically bullied from time immemorial— 
from Julius Cesar to Philip van Artevelde— 
from the Duke of Alva to Napoleon—that 
they don’t seem to know what to make of 
liberty now they have got it. I never knew 
a Belgian, even one of the most constitutional, 
but who had a savoury relish for the pitiably 
greasy monks who infest the streets and 
railway trains. With all their liberty, “ des 
braves Belges” are notoriously priest-ridden ; 
and with all their gratitude for the battle of 
Waterloo and the downfall of Napoleon, eleven 
out of twelve Belgians maintain that the 
English were lapel beaten on that occasion, 
only they were too stupid to become aware 
of the fact. They, the Belgians, found out 
their defeat in what is familiarly termed 
“ no time,” and showed their superior discri- 
mination by running away as fast as their 
legs. could earry them. When I visited the 
field of Waterloo, the guide—who of course 
had been in the battle, though I verily believe 
that he must have been in petticoats in 1815— 
took care to inform me, while pointing out the 
notabilities of the landscape, of the invincible 
prowess displayed by the “braves Belges” 
during the battle, and of the hideous and 
erapulous cowardice of the Dutch. He 
avowed, while we were on the field and in the 
presence of a stout old Indian Colonel, who 
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ooked liberal but fierce as well, that it was a 
‘grand victoire,” a glorious day for Britain ; 
but, subsequently discussing a chopine of sour 
beer with me, he informed me confidentially 
that if it had not been for the “infame 
trahison” of somebody somewhere, the Eng- 
lish would have been écr-r-rasés by the great 
Emperor. 

Hallo! I thought my handful of change 
was confined to France and Belgium. But 
I am in error. Slides from between two: 
francs a little shabby greasy dise of silver 
stating itself to be worth “cingue soldi,” 
and current, I suppose, in France as a five- 
sous piece. Whose is the head? Charles 
Albert, bland and kingly-looking, and bearing 
the orthodox laurel wreath, The legend states 
him to be “ Det gratid Sardinia Rex,” and to 
the best of my knowledge his style and title 
was rightly that of King of Sardinia. But 
what is this in addition ? “ Cypri, Hierosolyme 
Rex” —King of Cyprus and Jerusalem ? How 
about the King of Naples? How about his 
highness Abdul Medjid, Sultan of Turkey, 
without whose permissory firman a single 
Christian could not go up to the holy eity. 
Why should the King of Sardinia call himself | 
King of Cyprus and Jerusalem, when he is 
about as much so as he is King of Brent- 
ford or King of Oude? Why should a king 
tell so gross a fib in public? Why should he 
send forth to the ake of Europe so palpable 
a what’s-its-name upon this twopénce-half- 

mny coin, to pass himself off as King of 

erusalem to the industrials who black shoes 
and shave poodles on the Pont Neuf. But 
soft : empty boasts and lying titles are nothing 
to Charles Albert now ; and before I fling a 
stone, I should remember that we have glass- 
houses in Great Britain. I should eall to 
mind, that not very many years have passed 
since our matter-of-fact George the Third pub- 
licly styled himself King of France—at the 
very time, too, that he was dispensing with a 
lavish hand the blood and treasure of his 
kingdom, to help the King ef France to his 
own again. 

More coins! but-the coppers begin to have it 
their own way, like the carts and waggons over 
the carriages anon. Here are three kings 
all of arow. Louis the Eighteenth, King of 
France and Navarre ; very fat, very placid, 
pomatum and hair-powder visible even on the 
tarnished franc stamped with his royal por- 
trait. Charles the Tenth, also King of France 
and Navarre, and passing current new for 
fivepence sterling ; he has a wan, dissatisfied, 
mortified expression of countenance, but the 
thin bloodless lips and quenched eye have all 
the impassible obstinacy of the fated Bourbon 
race, wh have learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing in years of exile and woe. And, to 
complete the eategory of kings in silver, is five- 
penn’orth of the ancien régime—five-penn’orth 
of Versailles, hoops, hair-powder and Madame 
de Pom r—a demi-livre—a_ ten-sous 
piece, bearing the vera effigies of Louis the 
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Fifteenth, the well-beloved. Ah! Louis the 
well-beloved ; if you could only ponder over 
my handful of change, and see how the seeds 
of love you sowed, fructified into a harvest of 
blood and tears, when the gross copper sous 
of your grandson Louis the Sixteenth came 
into circulation! The obverse sides of these 
three kingly coins bear also the arms of 
France and Navarre: the crown, the shield 
argent, and three fleurs de lis. These were 
the arms of France, but shall be never, never 
more, I think. 

Come we to the coppers. Here we progress 
towards something like an uniformity of coin- 
age. The monetary chaos on the silver side 
is relieved by the sober aspect of these pieces 
of one and two sous. But what sobriety ? 
The sobriety of Louis the Sixteenth, by the 
grace of God, in 1779, trembling on his throne, 
pricked by encyclopedical pens sharpened 
with regicide penknives—of the same Louis, 
no longer King of France but “Roi des 
Frangais,” in the “third year of liberty,” 
1792—of the same Louis, backed with the re- 

ublican fasces and the legend “(la foi, la loi, 

roi,” in 1793—and finally, the sobriety of 
these sprawling rugged two-sous pieces— 
des a sous of the republic one and indi- 
visible, cast from church bells, monumental 
brasses, bronze candlesticks and palace gates, 
and stamped with the head of a brazen 
woman with dishevelled hair and a red 
nightcap. Stay! One little silver piece 
yet remains: so thin, so fragile is it, that it 

as iain perdue between two of these cor- 
pulent democratic pence. But for all it is 
of silver, and bright, and neatly milled, 
and worth full twenty centimes, it is also 
democratic, and claims kindred with Madame 
Republique in the nightcap. This little 
coin is dated 1848, and bears the head of 
a female in a semi-Grecian costume, a sort 
of medley of Madame Tallien, Lais, Aspasia 
and Mademoiselle Mars, It bears for legen 
the redoubtable words, “Jliberté, égalité, fra- 
ternité” (similar inscriptions on the walls and 
public edifices were unfortunately grazed 
therefrom by stray cannon-balls last De- 
cember). Liberty, equality, fraternity! Oh, 
liberty !—oh, Madame Roland, what right 
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in their well-cushioned stalls at the opera. 
So much for the aristocracy, but, the vile 
multitude, as M. Thiers politely termed them 
—in the shape of good-humoured soldiers 
and bearded connoisseurs in blouses, are kept 
from the penetralia of the café concert by a ring 
fence, and pass criticisms on the ravishing 
strains which greet their ears through the 
leaves of the trees, and the fumes of the very 
strong tobacco emitted by their and their 
companions” — The highway resounds 
now with broughams and coupés with brilliant 
lamps, hastening to ball or soirée. Franconi’s 
Cirque Olympique is surrounded by playbill 
sellers and loungers between the entertain- 
ments, while, from the open skylights, pour 
enlivening gushes of equestrian music. The 
man with the dancing dogs has led his 
dramatic company home to their kennel ; the 
proprietor of the rouge et noir table, with 
whom the young and simple play for maca- 
roons and bese, hae also retired—to try his 
infallible martingale, I suppose, in the privacy 
of domestic life. But, the magicians yet 
remain in full force; the vendors of elixirs, 
unctions, and lotions, expatiate with the full 
force of their lungs on the unfivalled efficacy 
of. their nostrums; the professors of electricity 
and galvanism paralyse whole strings of 
little boys. Swords are swallowed, flames 
vomited, duets and trios chanted, merry- 
go-rounds revolve; we have all the fun of 
the fair without any of the fighting. 

Not towards these, do my thoughts incline 
this summer evening. Still, do I fumble 
my handful of change; still, do I meditate 
on these dull and mute pieces of metal. 
Ah! could some power endue them with 
tongues, though but for a moment, what elo- 
quent tongues theirs would be! what lessons 
of history would be poured into my ears! Of 
all memoirs, what could be more interesting, 
more enthralling, more wofully instructive, 
than those of these silver and copper tokens? 
Who is to write the history of money, and 
wien shall it be written? Who shall trace 
the history of the widow’s mite, of Czesar’s 
tribute, of the forty pieces of silver with whick 
the potter’s field was bought ? 

Of these pieces of money I hold, thou, 


have I to take your words out of your | Palace of Tuileries, lowering in the night, 


mouth ? 

The sun has sunk to rest ; the twilight has 
commenced and ended, while I have been 
pondering ; and when I raise my eyes from 
my handful of change, I am dazzled by the 
gaslight festoons from the “Chdteau des Fleurs” 
close by, and light eee upon an animated 
tableau of Paris by night. Students and 
grisettes are hurrying to the joys of the polka, 
and the valse @ deux temps. Open air concerts 
have commenced, which those who choose to 
invest capital in the purchase of cooling 
beverages are privileged to witness in garden 
chairs before little marble tables, where they 
listen as luxuriously to the strains of Doni- 
zetti and Bellini as though they were amateurs 


with one solitary illumined window like a 
glowworm in the midst, hast seen the birth 
and the career! Could the walls speak; 
could the windows be mirrors; could these 
inanimate heads start from their silver or 
copper frames; what tales would they tell! 
They are but emblems and symbols ; and the 
men of whom they are shallow counterfeits, 
are dust. 

As I muse, a gentleman who has stopped 
to observe me, taking me perhaps for a 
despondent lover, or a dramatic author medi- 
tating a complicated denouement, accidentally 
lets fall a five-franc piece close tome. As he 
stoops to pick it up, I observe that it is new 
and bright ; and the light from a gas jet 
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falling on it, I can discern a head as yet 
unknown to me, on gold, or silver, or on 
copper, but which is soon to be, they say, on 
all:—an aquiline nose, a pendant jaw, a 
thick moustache and imperial, and Lovis 
NapoLEeon Bonapartge, 1852. So runs the 
world. There was a Member of Parliament, 
I have heard, who once seriously contem- 
lated bringing in a bill for the abolition of 

ansard, exposing, as that publication did, 
such inconvenient discrepancies between the 
opinions of honourable members from session 
to session. I wonder whether we shall ever 
have a ruler, who, remembering that com- 
parisons odious, will call in or deface 
all the monies of his predecessors. As it 
is, a handful of small French change is a 
course of lectures, in miniature, on the history 


Bucxinenam Palace is beset, and every 
house in London is surrounded, by the force 
eftheinvader. Throughout the whole country 
orey house is in a state of siege ; nay, every 
coach and every omnibus has to force its pas- 
sage through a hostile force that struggles to 
‘get entrance at the doors or windows. e are 
not only invaded, but we are subdued ; the 
enemy retains possession of the country, we 
resist, indeed, manfully, but we resist in vain : 
the enemy sways over us and holds our very 
lives dependent on his breath. This is a 
reflection mournful to the sons of liberty, 

What can we do against an enemy im- 
palpable as the most tricksy of the fairies : 
that whistles at us through our keyholes ; 
flaps our bedroom windows, in jest, at us when 
we desire to go to sleep ; gets under doors 
or through chinks, and slips (horrible to 
relate !) down our very throats into our _- 
while we are sleeping? We do, indeed, fight 
for our liberty, but how unequal must the 
combat be when flesh and blood make war 
against the powers of the air. 

I wish to animate my countrymen against 
the common enemy. ‘The winter campaign, 
always the severest, is approaching, and it is 
time that we should begin now to concert our 
plan of operation. There is, however, always 
so much harm done to the good cause in a 
contest by any tendency to under-rate the 
power of the enemy, that I think it worth 
while in the first place distinctly to point out 
with whom we love to deal. Even in the 
approaching equinox the powers of the air, 
with martial blast, will storm our towns and 

netrate into the sacred recesses of our 
inmost homes. But, in their stillest moods, 
now while they are idling under the warm 
August sun, they never cease to shoot at us 
their arrows barbed with the poison of rheum, 
‘erick, lumbago, and the other ills which cause 
the flesh to ache, through chinks and open 
windows, keyholes, even chimnies that have not 
been guarded by the wgis of a chimney-board. 


THE ENEMY. 


Completely to defeat the monster Air may be 
impossible in this world ; but we may oppose 
to his severe custody “untamed reluctance,” 
and be 


* Yet ever plotting how the conqueror least 
May reap his conquest, and may least rejoice 
In doing what we most in suffering feel.” 


This is my counsel, and I trust I speak not 
only to those of my countrymen who defy the 
enemy in woollen mail, with silken shields, 
when 
“War appears 
Waged in the troubled sky, and armies rush 
To battle in the clouds,” 


while they receive the same foe, open-mouthed» 
when he comes down more quietly upon us. 

Whenever the air moves, it means niischief, 
and the air is always moving. When we 
suspect some lurking ill design, we commonly 
say, “ What’s in the wind now?” and the 
proverb points to our conviction of the very 
certain fact, that there has been no good 
brought by the wind on any former occasion, 
and that now, therefore, none is expected. 
There is a proverb, saying, “ It is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good,” which has been 
sometimes read with a forced intonation out 
of its true sense. Its true sense, of course, is 
the plain and direct one, that the wind is an 
ill thing which blows good to nobody. Pro- 
verbs betray the feeling of the people, and 
that the feeling of the people is against all the 
movements of the air our proverbs happily 
testify. Is there anything of foul report 
affecting us, we hope that it will soon “blow 
over ;” that is to say, the wind which has a 
sympathy for evil things will, we hope, take it 
up when it comes by, and put it in its bosom, 

en we express how an evil deed becomes 
intolerable to surrounding people, we figure 
the wind as having come to it, and say 
sometimes that it is “blown upon.” When 
a lady is disagreeable to the slight extent 
possible in members of the fair sex, the fact 
is expressed by saying that “she gives herself 
airs.” A kind of praise that we despise is 
called “a puff.” A quarrel in a household is 
by its younger members called “a breeze.” 
Passion is said to come “in gusts ;” and many 
more expressions that have made for them- 
selves nests upon the English tongue, will be 
found by any reader who will carefully take 
stock of the phrases with which his own 
mouth is fitted up. The only good idea in the 
suggestion of which wind takes part is 
perhaps “ windfall,” unexpected good fortune, 
as unexpected and most happy any events 
must be that associate the idea of something 
fallen with our braggart enemy. 

How great and powerful an enemy the air 
is to the sons of earth was very well known 
to the ancients with whom wisdom dwelt 
Anaximenes, an ancient philosopher whom 
St. Augustine, an ancient father, terms an 
Atheist for his pains, regarded the air as 
a sort of god, the cause of everything, Air, 
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taught Christian Thomasius, is a spirit : and 
he defined its sex; it is a female spirit— 
light is its mate, the male. If light be not 
the male, and air the female spirit, what is 
air?—and here I will repeat Christian 
Thomasius his argument for the convineing of 
all doubtful minds. [If air be not a spirit, then 
of course it isa body: now, says Thomasius, 
it is not a light body because its nature is 
without light ; it is not a dark body because 
it casts no shadow, and can be seen into. It 
is not transparent, for we see not to the end of 
it or through it, as in the case of water and 
glass. It is not a body; therefore, according 
to the showing of Thomasius, the air is 
a spirit, and its forees are impalpable, 
unearthly. 

To increase our notion of the power of the 
enemy with whom it is our duty to con- 
tend, let us look at him from another point 
of view. Air never was subdued by any 


human prinee; and because nobody can 
subdue it, the law by a fiction allows any 
one to master it who can. It is made com- 
mon in law, or, as the old jurists phrase it, 


it mt nae among the res communes quoad uswm 
juridicwm. Gryphiander did indeed consider 
air to be a part of the regalia, or rights and 
possessions of the king, because it was not 
allowed in his country and time for any man 
to erect windmills without royal licence ; the 
same was the case with water mills ; and so 
there were said to be vested in royalty the 
rights of wind and water. aaneed (de 
ange Concl.) differed from this argument, 
ut yet conceded to kings the dominiwm 
aeris, the power over air, because, in exer- 
cise of his right, he suspends thieves in mid 
air upon gibbets; also, by the string put 
about their throats, and pressing on their 
wind-pipes, he deprives them of the use of 
air, which he could not do if air were not his 
to give or to withhold. Nevertheless, the 
wind blows as it listeth; and, in spite of 
the arguments of a few scholiasts and book- 
men, air is declared common in law, and to 
build castles in it is not accounted trespass. 
It is also open to a man, when he builds on a 
piece of ground, to build into the whole 
column of air that is above it; and as the 
height of the atmosphere is about forty-five 
miles, it will be seen that this privilege is 
of considerable extent. Nevertheless, no man 
has suceeeded in securing the possession of 
such rights. The rooms we build into the 
air above our patch of soil are entered by the 
air, and held by it in occupation even more 
eonstant than our own. We go out for 
walks or upon business, leaving the house 
empty ; our enemy never quits its occupation 
of a single room. If we encroach so far as to 
raise a structure very many feet above the 
soil from which we start, it will inevitably 
happen that our enemy some day, venting 
his anger thereupon, will tumble it about our 
heads. The air, therefore, is untamed, and 
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of the earth—how much more must it ride 
superior to us poor work-a-day resisters of 
its tyranny ! 

The Jews were happy, if it be true, as 
T have seen stated in print, that there is no 
word for air in the Hebrew language. The 
notion of air, it is said, though the word 
appears now and then in our version by 
a mistranslation, nowhere occurs in the Old 
Testament. If the Jews looked on the air 
as nothing, they were happy fellows. Are 
there Hebrew words for y <llwen for colds, 
for rheumatism, for lumbago? I suppose 
not. Is there a Hebrew rept meuning 
chimney - board or flamel jacket? If the 
patriarchs were not involved in contest with 
the enemy who now besieges us relentlessly 
in doors and out of doors, and if this fact be 
clearly understood, there is an end for ever of 
all marvel at the great age attained by 
Methusaleh and his compatriots. 

As for the other elements—of course I recog- 
nise no more than four—they are all subject 
to our tyrant. Fire depends on air for its 
existence ; water must take to itself air if it 
would preserve life in its subject community 
of fishes. The fallow earth depends on air for 
its fertility. As for animals, they all have 
open gates established in the outside walls of 
their bodies—call them nozzles or by what 
other name you please—through which, on 
peril of their lives, they are bound to allow 
constant entrance and egress to the despot 
air. We cannot, therefore, altogether throw 
the tyrant off, but we can wage a petty war 
against him, and we will. 

Why, for instance, is it sometimes hot and 
sometimes cold ? Why are we persecuted by east 
winds ? Why don’t the air leave usin peace to 
enjoy a pleasant even temperature ? ho is 
to believe the doctors who assert that fluctua- 
tions of temperature go far to promote tlie 
bodily and mental health and vigour of a 
man ? I take it that the human body is a 
warm mass, commonly warmer than the air; 
and I wish to know why this mass, which 
ought to be warm and is meant to be warm, 
should be blown upon and cooled, like porridge, 
by any north wind that the air may please to 
send to treat us roughly, or made unduly hot 
by any summer south wind that the same air 
may delegate to come up and hold over us 
oppressive sway ? Our warm bodies do indeed 
resist the winds, and do preserve in all 
seasons the same average of heat; but Tam 
scandalised at being told that even these our 
bodies, like the outer air, play daily at see- 
saw; and, that the rule which subjects miser- 
able men to shifting temperature, penetrates 
even through the substance of their flesh. 

Now, when a man’s body is so delicately 
organised, that its temperature all day long is 
shifting to and fro in this tremulous way, I 
do say that it is a very terrible thing to 
consider how the external air blows hot or 


leold, establishes simooms, typhoons, whirl- 
rides superior to the strongest of the princes! winds, 


draughts, hurricanes, and smoky 
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chimneys, and passes in all states through 
the portal of our noses, in and out without 
any reference to the wishes of us men or 
women, delicately organised as aforesaid. The 
air itself isin confusion: itis warm below and 
cold above, the earth acting as a warming- 
pan in the midst of it. Its temperature 
diminishes one degree for about every three 
hundred and fifty-two feet of distance from 
this warming-pan. And yet the upper 
currents are tually plunging down into 
the lower, —_ the lower soaring up into the 
upper, and we are born to stand all this! The 
seasons alter and the wind shifts, and we are 
expected to live through it all, There is this 
air all about, as an elastic fluid some eight 
hundred times lighter than water, full of 
streams and currents and of different degrees 
of heat, perpetually on the dance about our 
ears, and it is expected that we are to walk 
about in it, and nevermind. We do mind. A 
wind is a draught on a large scale, and we do 
mind it. If it were true that winds come from 
a cave of Aolus, and we could find the cave, I 
for one would subscribe for a great soot-bag, 
chimney-board, or bran cushion to thrust 
over the mouth of it, and stop the horrid 
draught. 

That being impossible, we must do what 
we can. We can fight with little streams 
of air, though we are no match for the big 
ones. We can put list round our doors, 
cover the joints of our windows, stop our 
chimneys up when there is no fire under 
them, put. our heads at night under bed- 
clothes, and box ourselves up in a square 
hole among bed-clothes and _ bed-curtains, 
to keep out the enemy. We will frown 
at the wretch who lets a window down 
in any coach or omnibus; we will 
comforters over our mouths, when the air 
is too cold, to comfort us; we will build 
theatres, churches, and public rooms, with 
the smallest possible recognition of our de- 
pendence upon the enemy for life and health ; 
since Britons must be slaves in some degree 
to this all-powerful invader of their hearths 
and homes, they will not be slaves more than 
they can help. Let ar defend 
the hearth, shut windows all day long, close 
bed-rooms, with listed sitting-rooms protect 
the home. He is no true John Bull who throws 
his doors and windows open to the foe. 

True though it be that we cannot prevent 
our enemy, the air, from being to a certain 
extent, though unwelcome as a bailiff, in 
possession of our premises, there remains to 
us one easy revenge. It can be poisoned. 
Let no nice conscience start off with a 
shudder. It is a thing that is done every 
day. We are all poisoners, though not 
deliberately so; for it is a remarkable fact, 
and a distinct proof of the natural antipathy 
that must have been intended to exist be- 
tween man and his enemy the air, that our 
mere presence acts as poison on the air in our 
vicinity. The tenderest of ladies who as- 
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sembles friends in a large party, and fille her 


drawing-rooms, is an accomplice with me in 
the crime which I commit, and would have 
all men to commit as they have opportunity 
—poison the air. Fellow combatants against 
the enemy, never count the square feet in 
your rooms, before you count the noses that 
shall come into them; when you have air 
well shut into your bed-rooms, poison it, and 
feed upon its corpse. You shoot a deer 
before you eat its venison; and if you must 
feed upon air, you are entitled to do by it as 
you do by deer, sheep, oxen, everything but 
oysters ; that is, to destroy its life in the first 
instance. It lies with our opponents to show 
why air should be eaten like an oyster; and 
if so, if it is to be taken into our bodies. in a 
living state, why it should be taken without 
vinegar and pepper. 

Poison the air! Cut its throat you cannot; 
kill it with a sledge-hammer you cannot; 
poison it you can, You might plant in vain 
a guillotine upon your first or second floor, 
but a great deal may be done against the 
enemy, when he has got into your house, 
by undermining him with some good drains 
leading to a sink or rat-hole.... Whenever 
you smell drains, you may be sure that 
the power of our common enemy is, for the 
time being, efficiently antagonised. The 
broad winds blew about the world, and the 
air rides high above the worst of owr assaults, 
but. nevertheless we can do much to eman- 
cipate ourselves, if we persist constantly in 
catching small detachments of the enemy, 
hedging them in corners and confined spaces, 
and there holding them and sticking close 
to them until they are destroyed. 

Against an enemy mightier than any 
human despot, I would be a Tell or Hofer, 
if I could. Let us not be slaves to our 
senses. It is said, to our shame, that 


“ The eye—it cannot choose but see ; 
We cannot bid the ear be still; 
Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 
Against or with our will.” 


But we can shut our eyes against the light, 
and very often do; we can stop our ears; 
and as for the feeling in our bodies, we can 
conquer that with chloroform. Shall it be 
said, then, that we are compelled to be de- 
pendent on the air for life? The time is not 
yet indeed come when we may with safety 
plug our mouths and noses, as we close our 
eyes or plug our ears; but we can do the 
next best thing to that—we can plug up the 
next surrounding shell. We can plug u 
the house, the room, the carriage in which 
mouths and noses are; we can decree that all 
shall be made air-tight within a circle of 
so many feet around the said mouths or 
noses, and that the air within that circle 
shall be further poisoned; and any candid 
man will own that the next step would be, 
if we could but take it, the wearing 
impervious mufiler over mouth ond 


of an 
nose, 
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At present there exists the objection that 


such mufflers would cause very speedy and 
uncomfortable death; whereas, in our pre- 
sent warfare, they who fall, die comfortably 
in their beds, and yet merit the fame of 
having been slain like heroes in a war of 
independence, after a long struggle against 
the besieger of their hearths and homes. 


TOM’S SALAD DAYS. 


Ir you had known anything of Tom 
Racketts, of Loggerhead College, Bullferry, 
you would have thought him a dangerous 
acquaintance, and an unlikely man to go into 
the Church. Tom could do everything that a 
young man should not do, in order to get on 
at the University, or in the world at large. 
He never did any wilful harm, and was so 
good-natured, that he never spent so much as 
the double of his income ; which, in a Logger- 
head man, showed a consideration for trades- 
men not often displayed. It is a pity that 
Tom drove so well, and had friendships with 
fighting men; for, he could not be a coachman 
by profession, and was no real admirer of 
brutality. But, he liked to be thought a fast 
man, though he was industrious enough to 
make himself a tolerable scholar. 

Some years ago, quitting the 
the University, I left Tom reading for the 
Church, to betake myself to geometrical 
instruments, Vitruvius, and working draw- 
ings. Studying as an architect I went to 
Italy. Justified in raving about the wonders 
of the Sistine Chapel—armed with leanin 
towers, chess-boards in Sienna marble an 
lapis lazuli, and pewter saints—in due time I 
returned to England. 

Of course it was some time before I had 
bored the whole of my friends who had not 
seen Italy, and, although the design for the 
Tipplebarton charity schools was yet incom- 
plete, I one day, in search of a new listener, 
set out by rail for the little village of Coddleton, 
wherein my friend Tom now resides as 
curate. 

Tom, in a white tie, seemed to me a notion 
as incongruous as Queen Elizabeth in a 
Bloomer dress. Perhaps he in his turn would 
feel equally bewildered by the moustachios I 
had brought from Italy. Certainly, I de- 
seemed, 1 would go and see. 

I was dropped with a carpet-bag at the 
pretty little gothic Vastbourne station, and, 
as no train was to come up for some time, I 
pressed a porter into the service and walked 
along the line, which was a nearer way than 
goin by the road under the hill, which shaded 

‘oddleton from view. 

Through five or six hundred yards of chalk 
excavation, I at length reached an opening, 
and had a prospect at command. The day 
was sunny, half-autumnal, and the distant 
hills—piled up with foliage, but now and then 
disclosing an odd patch of chalk, or houses 
peeping from unlikely hiding-places—formed 


leasures of 
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a gay frame to the picture. A water-mill 
was mixing for itself an effervescing draught 
on a grand scale, and a snug batch of farm- 
houses in the foreground gave a wholesome 
work-a-day effect to the whole scene. 

On we went, with the hills looking down 
upon us on both sides, as we performed our 
matter-of-fact journey along rails and sleepers. 
At length, a long pole marked the point of 
our arrival at the little road which led from 
the great trunk direct to my friend’s village ; 
so T alent the porter of my carpet-bag, 
and left the great trunk to pursue its journey 
to Carlisle or whither else it pleased. 

Tom was from home, and, as the parish 
comprehended a loose range of some four 
miles in extent, it was of little use for me to 
start out on a voyage of discovery. I found 
that the said Tom kept capital porter—a 
remnant of Oxford partialities ; and that he 
even still preferred a tankard to a tumbler. 
As I did not feel tired, I took some slight 
refreshment, and went out to look at my 
friend’s parish and parishioners. 

Tom’s house was in a lane looking upon 
the railway, and if you looked at its gabled 
exterior, and the grotesque crossings of brown 
beams upon the dun yellow plaster—above 
all, if you looked at the pretty porch covered 
with roses, at the little flower-garden in front, 
and the more extensive array of vegetables 
and fruit trees covering the slope behind and 
at the side of it, you would have gone home 
dreaming of wedding rings and evening walks. 
Within, the well-filled book-cases, the slips of 
paper strewed about on tables, chairs, and 
floor, betrayed an unhusbandly devotion to 
books. Tom had evidently taken to reading. 

I walked up the lane, and, passing a row of 
houses similar to the one tenanted by Tom, 
met with a few of his parishioners. Healthy 
children, clean or dirty, as the case might be, 
were playing about with a perfect freedom 
from the a of being run over, which 
children in towns ought to feel, but never do. 
One party was diverting itself with a jack- 
daw. The bird did not seem to fear the 
children. He ran along the road, ran under 
their feet, suffered himself to be taken up by 
one wing, or by both, by the neck, the legs, or 
bodily, and seemed perfectly satisfied with 
the behaviour of his friends. Only he was not 
a carriage bird ; he would not suffer himself 
to be drawn triumphantly in a half bottom- 
less frying-pan, and persisted ‘in slipping out 
of this extemporaneous vehicle. 

Passing a barn decorated with the remains 
of owls, kites, and other offenders who had 
paid the extreme penalty of the law, and 
wondering whether such a spectacle could 
have as great an effect upon ornithological, as 
— executions have upon human morality, 

came to a spot of singular beauty. One 
side of the sioll teemned an abrupt foot-path, 
shaded densely by tall ashes, winding round 
the hill, while the other, taking an almost 
equally abrupt declivity, disclosed a cluster of 
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rough stone cottages, set thick in a mosaic 
bordering of Kollyhocks and sunflowers. This 
was the pith of Coddleton—Coddleton proper. 

Walking about and chatting with men, 
women, and children, I soon found that Tom’s 

ood-nature had succeeded in winning some 
riends quite as warm as those with whom he 
used to Save and drink at Loggerhead. He 
| seemed to be very well known, and unques- 
| tionably popular. My heart yearned towards 
the old fellow, and I retraced the way towards 
his cottage. 

Tom met me at the gate, and we said as little, 
and said that little as heartily, as two people 
do sometimes when they have not met since 
the state of both has undergone great change. 
We were soon lounging on the American 
arm-chairs, talking about everybody whom 
each had or might have seen during the 
interval since our last meeting. 

Tom’s household consisted of an old woman 
and her daughter, a middle-aged woman. He 
rented the best part of their house, to wit, 
a sitting-room and bed-chamber, and they 
cooked and “did for” him, There was not 
much society about the place ; but, the vicar, 
he said, was rich, and gave good “ feeds,” at 
which his curate was of course always pre- 
sent. The vicar was likewise indolent, with 
strong non-resident tendencies, and Tom was 
not sorry to be left much to himself. Sir Basil 
Pump, the wealthy merchant out of Aldgate, 
was his next door neighbour, and helped 
heartily when money was desired for a good 

urpose. Tom got also the use of Sir Basil’s 
10rses, and a quiet “trap” now and then; so 
that he still indulged his old tastes in a 
moderate way. 

Tom had recently lost his father, and his 
honest face was often overcast with a look of 
sad remembrance. His mother and sisters 
paid him a brief visit but a few days since ; 
and T thought, as he took up one or two of 
the books which I recollected having seen at 
Trafford vicarage, there was a little quiver on 
his lip. But it was pleasing to see the bustle 
that his room betokened. The reports of 
schools and baths and wash-houses, piles of 
little books for distribution, prospectuses of 
various schemes for social benefit, clerical 
almanacs, files of magazines, and even a copy 
of the University Commission, showed that 
Tom’s mind was upon the things around him, 
as well as upon the revival of his college 
studies. 

We strolled down to see the school, which 
had been recently done up. It was clean, 
compact, and well conducted, but sadly inade- 
quate to the requirements of the place. Sir 
Basil, however, to whom the surrounding 
neighbourhood owed much of its prosperity 
and comfort, was supposed to have good 
intentions. Tom intimated his purpose of 
introducing me to the worthy knight that 
evening. 

The church was in capital condition ; and I 
mentally resolved to run up again with a 
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Saturday return ticket, and hear Tom hold 
forth from his pulpit. The vicar appeared to 
be a nonentity; moderately liberal, but with- 
out any care to see a just use made of the 
money he bestowed—hospitable to the sur- 
rounding gentry, without caring to extend his 
influence for good. He seldom spent more 
than six weeks in the parish at a time. How- 
ever, the living was a small one, and he paid 
Tom a sufficient stipend. 

We sat down to a plump fowl and a few 
slices of ham, and I soon found that Sir Basil’s 
stock of the good things of this world was 
very much at Tom’s disposal. Moreover, I 
remarked anti-macassars and a kettle-holder, 
all new, and remarkably elaborate. Of course, 
I did not hazard any remarks that looked like 
curiosity. When dinner was over, Tom, don- 
ning a straw hat and an old dressing-gown, 
produced a cigar-box. He saw no harm 
therein, neither did I. 

But all my friend’s mischievous propensities 
were gone. To be sure, his eye kindled once 
or twice as some college prank was called to 
mind, and he pointed to a couple of whips 
hanging behind the door, as well as to a 
cornopean, that at one period had been the evil 
genius of the Loggerhead reading men. He 
even confessed to having lost a trifle by not 
hedging on Mary Blane, but he seemed half 
ashamed of this last lurking peccadillo. For 
my own pe. I felt almost glad to see some 
traces left of Tom’s old nature. I have weak 
faith in violent reforms. All the fine parts of 
Tom’s character had ripened ; his generosity 
had become chastened by judgment ; his 
ready good-nature made his lessons of religion 
and good conduct interesting and convincing 
to his flock; and the interest he took as a 
pupil in agricultural matters and the every- 
day pursuits of those around him, inspired a 
confidence which, in turn, secured attention to 
his doctrine when it was his turn to teach. 

After a few hours’ chat, Tom paid a visit to 
a sick old woman, while I busied myself with 
his books. When he returned, we set out for 
his knightly neighbour’s mansion. It was a 
beautiful place, owned by a widower, who 
seemed to be so much devoted to his pretty 
daughter, Fanny, that you would have thought 
he had no time for the remembrance of his 
wife. But it was quite the reverse: he had 
experienced deep sorrows as well as unbounded 
prosperity ; but he softened his reflections of 
the one by making good use of the other. 

I do not know whether the old knight or 
his daughter seemed most glad to see Tom 
nor by what arrangement I and Sir Basil fell 
into conversation so closely, while neither 
Tom nor Fanny appeared to have the least 
interest in our discourse. But, I could not 
help observing Tom’s initials to some very, I 
might say, affectionate, birthday lines in an 
album that I chanced to open. I observed 
that, when we strolled out on the lawn, Fanny 
did not seem to object to my friend’s tying 
the ribbons of her straw hat, and I am not 
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quite certain whether Sir Basil did not give a 
quiet chuckle over the operation thus per- 
formed. 

Sir Basil talked to me about a design for 
the school-house, and hinted at a change in 
his family that would involve some consider- 
able alterations in his dwelling, and how glad 
he was to have fallen in with an architeetural 
friend of Tom’s. I thought his conversation 
profitable. 

We left early. Tom always read prayers, 
night and morning, to his housekeeper and 
her daughter ; and even Fanny, had she wished 
it, could not have caused him to forget so 
simple and conscientious a duty. I was to be 
up early to go with Sir Basil to a meeting of 
landlords at some distance, and we went, 
therefore, quietly to bed. 

I could not detail the delightful manner in 
which I spent the next four or five days, any 
more than I could deseribe my satisfaction 
at the agreeable nature of Tom’s prospects. 
But, I thought of the influence which good 
cireumstances would bring; of the further 
development of his high feeling and good- 
heartedness ; and of the chastened soberness 
of disposition, which the farewell to a 
bachelor’s life would bring with it. 

When I thought of Tom’s ambition, “in his 
salad days, when he was green in judgment,” 
to be seen in stables at all hours of the day ; 
of his uncouth dress and careless conversa- 
tion—when I reflected upon our breakfasts of 
beer and cigars, our extravagant luncheons 
and suppers, our dinners anywhere but in 
“ hall "—when I summed up the mass of bills 
that used to be displayed in the chinks of the 
looking-glass frame, before ‘ey were jerked 
into the fire—I could not help saying, as I 
shook hands with him on the railway plat- 
form: “ A great ehange for the better, Tom, 
a great change for the better!” 


CHIPS. 


THE CUP AND THE LIP. 


One of the early Italian novelists has left 
us an anecdote of a pleasant old Florentine 
gentleman, Scolaio Franchi by name, which, 
if the proverb had not been as old as the 
Greeks, or probably as philosophy itself, might 
be supposed to have originated the famous 
admonition about “the cup and the lip.” 
There is nothing very wonderful in the story. 
Similar surprises have happened at many 
dinner-tables. I believe the manner in which 
it was told was what made it impress 
me; and to this I shall probably not do 
justice, for I repeat it from memory, and 
some particulars have eseaped me. But the 
spirit of it ran as follows :— 

Signor Scolaio was entertaining some friends 
at a tavern; and the wine had been flowing 
for some time and the company very merry, 
when the old gentleman, who had the spirits 
of a young one, and who was gifted with a 
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corresponding flow of words, wound up a 
panegyrie which he had been making on 
the juice of the grape, with the following 
peroration ; 

“So much, gentlemen, for the glories of 
wine in general: and now for a sample of 
them in particular, and that too in connection 
with my own glory, and in the shape of this 
particular glass of wine which I hold in my 
hand, and which I am about to have the 
honour and felicity of drinking. 

“Gentlemen, it is a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance, and worthy, if you reflect on it, of 
your deepest consideration, that this parti- 
cular glass of wine—look at it if you please, 
and observe it well, as a thing contemplated 
in the decrees of fate—was destined from all 
eternity to be drank by me, simple as I stand 
here, Scolaio Franchi. Moot as you will the 
point ; bolt the matter to the bran ; sift, with 
all the enquirers on such subjects, from 
Aristotle to Saint Austin, every particle of 
evidence left in the respective sieves of your 
subtleties out of the whole grinding and tri- 
turation of the great questions of fate, free- 
will, foreknowledge, liberty, necessity and 
unavoidability ; and you will find nothing in 
the whole rounds of certainty more certain, 
than the drinking and imbibition of this par- 
ticular glass of wine by me, Seolaio Franchi. 
All the folios that could be written on the 
other side—all the armies that could be 
brought against me to hinder me, though 
they were Viger than Charlemagne’s or than 
Agrican’s—all the eclipses, comets, and earth- 
quakes gathered together (if that were pos- 
sible) from all time—or whatsoever else might 
turn, terrify, and annihilate a man from his 
purpose, if it were not absolutely decreed as 
in this instance, could turn, terrify, or in the 
least degree interfere with, or obstruct, the 
passage of this particular pre-ordinated glass 
of wine into the throat and stomach of Scolaio 
Franchi.” 

The orator had no sooner uttered these 
words than the friend who sat on his right, 
and who had been nicely calculating the 
mode of doing it, snatched the glass out of 
his hand, and swallowed it himself. 


CORNISH CHOUGHS FOUND AT LAST. 


We have been favoured with the following 
communication :— 


“T am a constant reader of Household 
Words, and having, in two recent numbers, 
been struck with an account of a tour through 
the western part of my native count 
(Cornwall) in an apparently fruitless seare 
after Cornish Choughs, it has occurred to 


;me, that you might really wish to obtain 


a living specimen of that bird. If such is 
the case, I can inform you where they are 
procurable. 

“I was residing for some years at a small 
cove, named Portloe, and subsequently at 
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another port, Holland, when serving in the 
Coast Guard, and on half-pay. The Choughs 
build and breed in great numbers in the 
cliffs contiguous to both these coves, About 
this season of the year the boys take the 
young from the nests, when they are fledged, 
which they dispose of for trifling sums, vary- 
ing from one penny to sixpence ; and numbers 
are to be seen all round the neighbourhood, 
in the cottages and gardens, perfectly tame. 
I have frequently had them myself. The 
people hold them in a sort of reverence (the 
why I don’t know), and they are never shot 
or destroyed in any other manner ; some of 
the Cornish folk say that they can be taught 
to speak, but that I very much doubt. I 
have been all round the coast of Cornwall 
repeatedly in revenue cruisers, and into 
almost every creek and cove on it, and I never 
saw the Choughs, or knew them to breed, but 
in two places more besides those I have named : 
namely, a cove called Porthallow (pronounced 
Praala), and another, Porthowstock (pro- 
nounced Proustock), These coves are just 
inside the Manacle Rocks, in the parish of 
St. Keverne, twelve miles from Helston and 
nine from Falmouth ; the first-named coves 
are three miles from Tregoney and eight from 
Truro. I never saw the Chough to the west- 
ward of the Lizard. 

“T felt interested in reading your brief 
notice of the upsetting the Logan Rock, I 
happened to be there, although not imme- 
diately connected with that act of Vandalism. 
I was then chief mate of the Nimble, revenue 
cruiser, which vessel was commanded by 
Lieutenant Hugh Goldsmith, who, with eight 
of the crew, performed the exploit. I was in 
the plain immediately under it when it was 
capsized out of its socket on its side, jam- 
ming itself in a sort of natural fork in the 
granite: a large piece of which, nearly a ton 
weight, it knocked off into the sea as it fell 
over. The weight of the Logan Rock itself, 
as near as could be ascertained, is seventy to 
seventy-five tons ; at least, that was the opinion 
of an eminent engineer, who was there when 
it was replaced. I could have furnished you 
with a full, true, and particular account of all 
the proceedings in connexion with it, if I could 
have Sdesatant it would have been acceptable, 
and that I should not have been considered as 
taking a liberty. 


A WHOLESOME POLICY. 


We are certainly a camel-eating people. 
Otherwise it would seem to us an odd thing 
thata Life Assurance Company, before granting 
a policy and becoming liable for the payment 
of money after death, should carefully inquire 
concerning small-pox, fits, gout, asthma, and 
such other liabilities to sickness, in the appli- 


eant himself, and never ask a syllable about 
the surrounding outward circumstances in 
which he may be living. Whoever has 
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insured his life may live over a cesspool. 
who has taken out a policy is not called upon 
to give notice of his intention, though he may 
propose removing to some quarter of the 
town in which his house may be ill-ventilated, 
his neighbourhood confined, his drainage in a 
state of horrible neglect. But the Office must 
be warned if he proposes to peril his existence 
by the risks of foreign travel. There was a 
ease in point that attracted public notice 
some little time ago. A gentleman, aged 
thirty-one, in excellent health, assured his 
life for a thousand pounds. Having paid only 
three annual premiums, he removed to a 
sickly spgt in the Bethnal Green Read, and 
died of typhus fever after a few days illness. 
The number who die quietly, who eut off a 
paring from the ripe years of their lives for 
every day spent under unwholesome in- 
fluences, who work incessantly on their own 
coffins, and spend thirty years of manhood in 
annihilating thirty years of age, is far from 
small. In one district of London, an in- 
habitant dies yearly out of every fifty- 
eight; and in another, one out of every 
nineteen. Yet our Assurance Companies 
do not consider it material to ask, as a 
question that affects their policy, in which 
of these two districts a proposed life may 
reside. 

In the healthiest of our counties one person 
dies yearly out of every fifty-seven inha- 
bitants ; in the whole of London, one in forty- 
one; and, in the whole of Liverpool, one in 
thirty. One in thirty corresponds with the 
loss suffered by our armies on the field ot 
Waterloo. Nevertheless, it is no question 
affecting Life Assuranee whether a man be re- 
siding on the top of the wholesomest country 
hill in England, or in the recesses of Saint 
Olave, Southwark. Typhus fever destroys 
more lives than gout, rupture, small-pox, 
asthma, palsy, and intemperance together 
but, while inquiries are made carefully con- 
cerning tendencies to such disease, in the 
granting of a life policy no note is taken 
of those outward circumstances by which 
fevers are produced. A man’s policy is 
void should he drink poison; but no As- 
surance Company appears to care how much 
he breathes in the familiar way of drain-gas 
or malaria. 

It cannot be said that sanitary eonsidera- 
tions of this kind affect only the lives of poor 
people, who are not customers to the Assu- 
rance Companies. They are, indeed, the 
greatest sufferers, but not the only ones. 
Their wretchedness clings to the skirts or 
grandeur. One of the worst courts about 
London lies under the shade of the Queen’s 
palace walls. Questions of fresh air, drainage, 
and such matters as belong to public health, 
affect greatly a consideration of the pro- 
bability of life among the gentry. The 
average age at which gentlemen and ladies 
die, is, in London forty-four; in Liverpool, 
only thirty-five, The gentry-of Saint George’s, | 
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Hanover Square, of St. James’s, and Maryle- 
bone, die at an average age, by which the 
probability of life is reduced, in their case, 
fifteen years below the healthy standard. 
These facts were urged three or four years 
ago a the notice of Assurance Offices, in a 
et by the secretary of the then existent 
Fiea th of Towns’ Association, Mr. Henry 
Austin. Since the interest of Life Assurance 
Companies lies clearly in a recognition of the 
facts disclosed in sanitary tables, we have 
little doubt that wholesomeness will, before 
long, find stout advocates among the gentle- 
men who have invested an aggregate of about 
fifty millions in speculation on the probabi- 
lities of life. It is quite true that the tables 
upon which Assurance Companies now work, 
have been formed upon a general average of 
probabilities safe in the gross; but it is not 
fair to the public, and certainly not wise, in a 
commercial sense, to continue to work on a 
gross average. 


life differs constantly and strikingly, accordin 
to the nature of certain well-known externa 
conditions. Just as,in Fire Offices, buildings 
pay for their assurance in proportion to their 
chance of being burnt; so, in Life Assurance, 
policies should be made out on scales fairly 
roportioned in each case to the hazard. 
hen it is notorious that of two children 
born in different parts of England, the chance 
of-life in one is double or treble the chance of 
life in the other, it ceases to be fair that each 
should pay to an Assurance Office the same 
premium. Healthy men living under healthy 
circumstances, pay too much, individually, to 
Assurance Companies; their neighbours, in 
unwholesome districts, pay too little. The 
recognition of the difference that should be 
made between them in the charge for a life 
policy, would operate, we think, with a most 
wholesome effect upon the public. It would 
induce, also, a very much increased amount 
of Life Assurance among the healthiest and 
safest men; and by diminishing only the 
quantity of business done with men whose 
lives are hazardous, would certainly increase 
the profits of the Companies. 
Again, if the Directors of Assurance Com- 
— could only travel like the Devil on 
wo Sticks, and peep under the roofs of the 
assured from whom they get their yearly 
aggregate of premiums; if they could with 
their own eyes see how here a drain, there an 
ill-ventilated bed-chamber, elsewhere some 
other cause of bodily decay easily removable, 
rots away lives, and bites daily and nightly 
like a rust into the Company’s gold; they 
would acquire so great an itch for speaking 
words in season here and e-em 80 
eager to provide the stitch in time that saves 
nine years perhaps of premium in one case 
and another—that, as if possessed, they would 
all rush together to plunge headlong into the 
stream of sanitary progress. The health of 
assured lives is the cash of the Assurance 








It has been shown that the probability of | 


Company, and, as cash, it is worth increasing, 
The body of an assured person is one of the 
ees par cash-boxes, and, like a cash-box, 
should be kept as strong as possible. 

But how, it will be said, can this be done 
by an Assurance Company without imperti- 
nent intrusion on its customers? Assurance 
Companies will never be allowed to institute 
domiciliary visits, and inquire into the 
private arrangements of a Briton? Perhaps 
not. The Briton is a little testy on the sub- 
ject of his trueness, his blueness, and his 
independence. A man who has assured his 
life cannot, it is true, say that his life is his 
own, and that he may waste it if he pleases. 
He is morally as culpable in any wilful follow- 
ing of an unwholesome practice as he would 
be in any other breach of contract which 
defrauds his neighbour. Knowing at the same 
time how the Briton likes to keep house well 
and economically, we think that, so far from 
objecting, he might be extremely glad occa- 
sionally to welcome to his castle a profes- 
sional man, ates to tell him of anything, 
in drainage or elsewhere, about it dangerous 
to the health of himself and of his family, and 
to advise him upon sanitary matters without 
any charge. Be that as it may, we are quite 
sure that the public would rejoice to 
witness the cctallicienens of officers upon 
the staff of all Assurance Companies, whose 
duty it should be to certify to the directors 
the good or bad sanitary conditions under 
which proposed assurers may be living. 
Holders of policies might be required to give 
notice of any change of residence, in order 
that, where it might seem necessary, the new 
dwelling might be inspected, and any source 
of sickness in it be detected and removed. If 
it should be found incurably defective and 
past remedy—more dangerous than the pre- 
ceding abode—a suitable addition to the pre- 
mium should be charged on its account. 
Beyond these necessary limits, the medical 
officer appointed by the Company could be 
empowered to transgress at his own discretion, 
in coming to the aid of the assured with so 
much sanitary knowledge and experience as 
might be exercised without offence on their 
behalf. 

A few medical officers of this kind, paid 
with such salaries as would secure to the 
Assurance Companies their whole time, and 
ensure that it should be spent in service of 
the highest class, would mediate in the most 
valuable way between assurers and assured. 
At the same time the whole plan would in- 
directly do great service to the nobility, 
gentry, and public in general, by bringing 
the main facts that concern public health into 
direct, practical relation with the business of 
life. When men who will not take care of 
their health find themselves lowered in com- 
mercial value by the inhalation of foul air, a 
neglected drain under a house may come to 


be thought as unbusiness-like as a blotted || 
ledger, and a man who takes recklessly to the 
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breathing of foul air in any shape, may be Still on they rode, and still ran he, 
thought as surely to be going to the dogs as His breath he scarce could get ; 


one who takes to drinking. There wasn’t a man in that company, 
Save one, with eyes unwet. 


KILSPINDIE. The king has entered Stirling town, 
Kina James to royal Stirling town Nor ever graced him first ; , 
Was riding from the chace, Kilspindie sat him down, and ask’d 
When he was aware of a banished man Some water for his thirst. 


Retarn'd without his grace. But they had mark’@the monareli's face, 
The man stood forward from the crowd And how he kept his pride ; 

In act to make appeal : And old Kilspindie in his need 
Said James, but in no pleasant tone, Is water's self denied. 

“ Yonder is my Gray-steel.” : 

Ten weeks thereafter, sever'd still 

He knew him not by his attire, From Scotland’s dear embrace, 

Which was but poor in plight ; Kilspindie died of broken heart, 
He knew him not by his brown curls, Sped by that cruel race, 

For they were turn’d to white ; 





Ten years thereafter, his last breath 
King James as sadly drew ; 

And though he died of many thoughts, 
Kilspindie cross’d him too. 


He knew him not by followers, 
For want had made them strange ; 
He knew him by his honest look, 
Which time could never change. 


Kilspindie was a Douglas bold 
Who, when the king was young, UNDERWRITING. 


Had pleased him like the grim Gray-steel, “Wuo is Lloyd?” 


Segawa tt ean In common with thousands of others I have 
Had pleas’d him by his sword that cropp'd | often asked this question, while reading in the 
The knights of their renown, newspapers of terrible disasters at sea, of loss 
And by a foot so fleet and firm, of noble, richly-freighted ships and richer 
No horse could tire it down. human lives, of damage done to cargoes, ot 
But James hath sworn ‘an angry oath wrecks found floating on the waste of waters far 
That as he was king crown'd, 7 at sea, of solitary spars, or empty easks picked 
No Douglas ever more should set up on foreign shores: I had read, too, with 
His foot on Scottish ground. & addened heart—and who has not 1—of ships 
arrived in far-off colonies or Indian ports, with 
Too bold had been the Douglas race, some dear friends on board, and all reported 
Too haughty and too strong ; well. 
Only Kilepindie of them all He must be a most wonderful man, this 
Hed never done him wrong. Lloyd, whose Shipping Lists supply all 
“ A boon! a boon!” Kilspindie cried ; this intelligence. Is he some active and 
“ Pardon that here am I: wealthy ship-broker, a native of Wales, wear- 
In France I have grown old and sad, ing a Welsh wig, and busily occupied with 
In Scotland I would die.” long lists of ships in some little dark dusty 
pick eens gal 244. 2 office, somewhere down by Custom House 
Kilspindie knelt, Kilspindie bent, Quay? Nobody could tell me, so I resolved 
Hie Douglas pride wes gone; to make Mr. Lloyd’s acquaintance, and to 
™ King je) ata 0 ie. wer, learn from his own lips how he contrived to 
Pee ae gather together such a mass of intelligence as 
Kilspindie rose, and pace for pace he does gather within the space of twenty-four 
Held on beside the train, hours. 
His cap in hand, his looks in hope, My inquiries led me to the Royal Ex- 
His heart in doubt and pain. change, where I was ane b chawnts fut 
pan a Lloyd’s, and where, at the end o -an- 
Benes Cte We eee Peres oe? Soe of quetinthnn, I actually discovered two 
The way grew steep and strong, lcomtle detain ah the. songht-dor. weell 
The king shook bridle suddenly, < bo, COGS, ‘Wi : 
And u lazoned over them in burnished brass. The 
EY oe ied doors were flung wide open, as though one or 
2 
Kilspindie said within himself: two ships were going to be launched through 
“ He thinks of Auld Lang Syne, them very shortly. Before me, as I entered, 
And wishes pleasantly to see = rose a noble flight of stairs, as wide almost 
What strength may still be mine. as a frigate’s deck, and up and — pom 
‘Ilspindi Titan stones rushed past me scores of peop 
Seanuiiatt kaiser ba. helt: shebaneted ananis. £-nenhds Raa 
grew half distress'd ; 3 " ” 
There wasn’t a man in that company, ima ined that the men I met rushing out had 
Save one, but wished him rest, just heard of some fearful shipwreck, involving 
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the loss of all their worldly possessions, were 
it not that those who entered seemed to be 

uite as alarmed and hurried. At the top of 
this splendid stone staircase is a lofty room, 
somewhat circular in shape, and containing 
numerous doors, which were guarded by two 
formidable-looking men in red cloaks : of one 
of these I inquired for the proprietor, and 
was thereupon referred to the Secretary’s 
office, a suite of quiet elegant rooms. 

The information I gathered in these offices 
may be classed under three heads : the objects 
and history of Lloyd’s ; the external agencies 
by which it is brought into action; the internal 
arrangements, by means of which its varied 
intelligence is received, digested, arranged, 
and, finally, disseminated. 

The Society of Underwriters or Marine 


Insurers, now known by the designation of j 


Lloyd’s, appears to be one of the oldest associa- 
tions extant. Thesystem of insuring shippers 
of goods as well as owners of ships against 
losses at sea, may be traced as long back 
as the reign of Edward the Sixth—probably 
still farther ; although that is the date of the 
oldest record of such a practice to be found 
amongst the State Papers. In the preamble 
to statute 43rd of Elizabeth, marine in- 
surance is mentioned as “an usage time out 
of mind.” At these periods, the merchants 
and others who insured or underwrote poli- 
cies, assembled at the “exchange-house” in 
Lombard Street long before the old Royal 
Exchange was built. After the Great Fire of 
London, the Society of Underwriters assembled 
for the purpose of business at a coffee-house 
in Lombard Street, and afterwards in Pope's 
Head Alley, kept by a person named Lloyd— 
hence the present designation of the body ; 
and they appear to have remained guests of 
Mr. Lloyd until the year 1774, when they once 
more took up their quarters in the Royal 
Exchange, to be again burnt out in 1838. 

At present the institution numbers two 
hundred and seventeen underwriters, one 
thousand three hundred and a mem- 
bers and substitutes, and five hundred and 
three subscribers-to the merchants’ room, 
who pay yearly subscriptions varying from 
ten guineas to two guineas; these, with 
entrance fees, make up about nine thousand 
six hundred pounds yearly. Besides this source 
of income, Lloyd’s receives two hundred 
pounds a year from each of the five principal 
Assurance Companies, besides various yearly 
sums from Dock Companies and sale-rooms, 
as well as from the editors of such daily 
papers as have the privilege of early copies of 
shipping intelligence, making up a total annual 
income of about twelve thousand pounds. 
The wealth and liberality of this body may 
be estimated by the fact, that at the period 
when this country was threatened with an 
invasion from Napoleon, a sum amounting to 
twenty thousand pounds, and afterwards 
made thirty-five thousand pounds, was de- 
voted by. Lloyd’s towards the formation of 
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what has since been termed the Patriotic | 
Fund, for the relief of sufferers in the war 
and their families. Besides this noble gift, 
the committee has at various times presented 
nineteen thousand pounds to charitable and 
patriotic funds, 

Let us now see by what machinery this 
institution is enabled at nearly all times to 
command the very earliest and best informa- 
tion relative to shipping and cargoes at every 
part of the civilised world. This is effected 
by agents, who are located at each port of 
note in the four quarters of the globe: no 
maritime town of any consequence ts without 
a Lloyd’s agent; and, although no salary at- 
taches to these offices—certain casual feesalone 
forming their remuneration—so anxiously 
are they coveted as bestowing a certain degree 
of respectability, that it is a frequent occur- 
rence for as many as fifty applications to be 
made on the oceasion of a vacancy. It is the 
duty of these agents to report by every mail 
or post the arrivals and departures of ships ; 
all accidents or disasters relative to shipping 
or cargoes; the appearance of enemies’ 
cruisers in time of war; to render assistance 
to masters of vessels in any cases of difliculty 
or danger ; to furnish certificates of damage 
to goods or vessels, and generally to furnish 
every kind of information likely to prove of 
service to the underwriters of Lloyd’s. 

The number of Lloyd's agents in foreign 
and colonial ports is two hundred and ninety- 
six: these are chiefly mercantile men ; and, 
not unfrequently, the British Consul at a 
foreign port is selected to perform the duty 
of agent. 

In the United Kingdom—from the fact of 
the very dangerous character of most of the 
sea-coast, and the multitudinous arrivals and 
departures—the agents amount to not less 
than one hundred and forty-seven, or one 
half as many as throughout the rest of the 
world. To facilitate and simplify the duties 
of these home agents, the entire coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland have been divided 
into certain portions, from — to point, 
within which each agent has his functions as 
accurately defined as have our county magis- 
trates in matters of police. It must be at 
once apparent that in such serious matters as 
shipwrecks or other aceidents of the sea, it 
could not be permitted for the least shadow 
of doubt to exist in the mind of an agent as 
to any such disaster happening in his or his 
neighbour’s district. 

In this way England, Wales, and Scotland 
are divided into one hundred and twenty- 
three agencies. No. 1 of this list extends 
from the eastern limits of the parish of 
Gravesend to the west entrance of Faversham 
Creek : No. 2 extends from the east entrance 
of Faversham Creek to Reculver Church. 
The districts are carried thus quite round 
the kingdom, taking in the Channel Islands 
and those to the north of Scotland, and re- 
turning back tothe other bank of the Thames 
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as far as Southend Pier, which is the last | 
agency. In Ireland the same division is| 
observed—the duties however are there dis- 
charged by twenty-four agents. 

It becomes the duty of all these four 
hundred and forty-three agents, at home and 
abroad, to ascertain the particulars of every 
casualty of any kind occurring within their 
respective agencies to ships or cargoes, and 
to report the same with the least possible 
delay to the secretary of Lloyd’s, The neces- 
sity which exists for such early and authentic 
intelligence will be apparent, when it is re- 
membered that both ships and goods are 
frequently insured long after their departure 
from the country, and in the event of a vessel 
not ‘having been heard of at the expected 
period, insurances effected upon her are often 
increased, of course at a much higher rate 
in proportion to the supposed risk of the 
transaction. 

The home establishment eonsists of a suite 
of rooms set apart for the use of the Committee 
and officers ; and another range of apartments 
appropriated to the various subscribers to 
Lloyd’s, in the Royal Exchange. There are, of 
course, a seeretary’s room, clerks’, and waiting 
rooms, committee and record rooms, as well as 
an admirably arranged lavatory. The public 
apartments consist of five rooms. The largest 
of them is the underwriting room, where the 
underwriters and brokers transact the multi- 
farious business connected with marine in- 
surances. It is a busy scene towards the 
afternoon, when persons willing to take risks of 
insurance deal, through the medium of brokers, 
with those who have ships or cargoes to insure, 
It is quite impossible to form any accurate 
estimate of the value of property, of all kinds, 
insured through the year by means of under- 
writing at Lloyd’s: it may be sufficient to 
observe, however, that by far the greater 
portion of British shipping and goods im- 
ported into and exported from this country, 
as well as into and from many foreign 
countries, are here insured. The insurances 
of America, France, Germany, Spain, and 
indeed of all other trading nations, are princi- 
pally effected through the instrumentality 
of this one body. No other country possesses 
such an institution, There is, indeed, the 
“ Austrian Lloyd’s,” but much less important 
in nature and extent than ours. 

It may be readily imagined that with 
agencies spread over the four quarters of the 

lobe, with mails constantly arriving from 

eyond sea, the amount of correspondence 
involved in the getting together the shipping 
news of the world, which Lloyd’s List 
really is, must be very considerable, and 
oftentimes exceedingly heavy. In the winter 
and spring. months the advices of casualties 
multiply ; and, on the arrival of an Indian or 
American mail, the work is necessarily much 
increased. By special arrangements made 
with the Post-Office, all letters and packets 
addressed to Lloyd’s are promptly delivered 
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to their messengers. Railways and steamboats 
are not rapid enough for the news which has 
to be transmitted from various parts of the 
coast, relative to shipping. ‘The electric 
telegraph is in daily use during stormy 
weather ; and a few hastily deciphered words 
received at the telegraph branch, at one end 
of the merchants’ room, frequently chronicles 
the loss of thousands of pounds to the busy 
men around, 

At half-past eight in the morning, the 
opening of the first receipt of letters com- 
mences. By a weil digested method the 
clerk who opens them assorts them as to 
locality, and others immediately begin the 
work of copying the various names, dates, 
and incidents. So rapidly and systematically 
is this done, that by ten o’clock—when men 
of business are usually at their offices—a per- 
fect list of arrivals, &., is made up and posted. 
in one of the public rooms. Simultaneously 
with this registering, the list is put into type 
at Lloyd’s printing-office below, and rough 
copies — on slips of paper, which are 
marked with the hour and minute when 
issued ; and these, which form the foundation 
of the daily list published in the afternoon, 
are dispatched to the several Assurance Com- 
panies, as well as posted in the reading-room 
at Lloyd’s, so that any error in names, or 
otherwise, may be seen and rectified before 
the perfect and final list be published. Imnas- 
much as mails arrive in London during all 
hours of the day, a succession of these slips are 
printed and issued until late in the afternoon. 

Lloyd’s Books, which are in fact tran- 
scripts of these slips, are kept closely written 
up as intelligence comes to hand. They are 

aced in conspicuous parts of the under- 
writing room, and are of necessity highly 
interesting to all persons connected with the 
shipping interést, former days every 
item of intelligence was posted in these huge 
volumes in the order in which they were 
received, the accidents and disasters being 
distinguished by having the words written in 
large characters, or double lines, as they 
were technically called. Now, however, 
that the business of this establishment has 
so largely increased, it has been found expe- 
dient to adopt something of classification, in 
order to facilitate the researches of under- 
writers and others through such a mass of 
intelligence. The lists, which also contain 
the sailings and speakings at sea, are there- 
fore transcribed into the two distinct volumes : 
the one, containing arrivals in all parts of 
the world, is called the Arrivals’ Book; the 
other, recording losses and casualties, is 
termed the Loss Book. 

Towards the afternoon the various printed 
slips, with any corrections that may be needed, 
together with all electric despatches re- 
ceived, are thrown together, and thus form 
the daily publication known as Lloyd's 
List. Occasionally shipping news is re- 
ceived by other parties, and communicated 
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| to Lloyd’s, in which case such advice is em- 
| bodied in their list. So well known are the 
| facilities of this society for collecting first-rate 
| intelligence, that the Admiralty and the East 
| India Company frequently receive the earliest 
intelligence through the medium of Lloyd’s. 

With this daily distribution of intelligence, 
the labours of the secretary and his staff, 
however, are by no means completed. The 
geographical arrangement of shipping news 
in a series of carefully digested books is 
found most useful to parties making inquiries 
respecting vessels, the names of which may 
be in question, but whose ports of destination 
are known: they are of service, too, as at 
once indicating the shipping transactions of 
the several ports of the world. One of the 
most laborious, however, of the daily tasks at 
Lloyd’s, is that of writing up the enormous 
Indexes to the shipping lists. These are 
contained in four thick folio volumes, em- 
bracing the names of all ships known at 
Lloyd’s from A to Z. The object of these 
Indexes is to enable persons to trace out the 
several voyages of any known vessel, or the 
particular date of the departure or arrival of 
any ship from or at any particular port in 
years past. Such date is needed more fre- 
quently than might be supposed. For 
instance, we will suppose a shipper wishes to 
forward goods to Calcutta by a fast-sailing 
vessel ; several are named to him as taking 
in cargo, but he cannot ascertain which of 
them is likely to make the best run out. To 
satisfy himself on this point he turns to 
Lioyd’s Indexes, and there he finds against 
the name of each ship long lines of abbrevia- 
tions and figures in black and red inks. These 
abbreviations notify the port, the date, and 
the particular column of a particular issue of 
Lloyd’s List, in which these several move- 
ments may be found recorded; and, to 
simplify this data still more completely, the 
notices of arrivals are'in black ink : those of 
departures or casualties are in red. In this way 
may be found recorded the passages of every 
vessel known, to commence from the date of 
its maiden voyage until it be at last entered 
(in red) as having foundered. It may be men- 
tioned that these Indexes contain the names 
of forty thousand sea-going ships, our coasters 
not being included amongst them. So greatly 
has the shipping of the world increased of late 
years—especially that of Great Britain—that 
the task of writing up these Indexes, which a 
dozen years since occupied one person for about 
six hours, is now the work of two index-keepers 
from morning until the close of the office. 

In addition to the supervision of this mass 
of daily labour, the secretary has not only to 
keep up the ordinary correspondence with 
agents in all parts of the world, but to satisfy 
persons making inquiries respecting the fate 
of some ship, or of some friend—a passenger 
or sailor by a vessel not heard of for a long 
period. To reply to these is certainly no 
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the arrangements made enable him to attend 
to these letters, and to afford valuable and 
interesting information. It must be obvious 
that from the very nature and extent of 
the details of these operations, each day must 
necessarily see its own work brought to a 
termination; a single day’s arrears would 
fling the establishment into irretrievable 
confusion, and seriously impair its usefulness ; 
and this is so well understood that, let the 
amount of labour be what it may, all remain 
at their posts until the last stroke of the pen 
has been made. 

The progress of an institution such as this, 
marching onwards and expanding with the 
pressure of the times, may well serve to in- 
dicate the growth of commerce, not only in 
our own land, but throughout the civilised 
world. Now, the oldest published Lloyd’s 
List in existence bears date 1745, and is in 
possession of the Committee of ae being 
somewhat more than a century old ; we are 
thus enabled to draw a tolerably accurate 
comparison between the shipping operations 
of the middle of the last century, and the 
middle of the present century. 

The old Lloyd’s List appears to have 
been the last that was published once in the 
week ; it is printed on a narrow slip of 
paper about a foot in length; and, besides 
containing the price of bullion and the stocks, 


igives the rates of exchange on foreign 


countries ; these are on one side. On the 
reverse is what was then termed “the 
Marine List ;” which gives a list of twenty- 
three arrivals and twelve departures at 
English ports, with thirty-four ships at anchor 
in the Downs. There are also notices of four 
arrivals in Irish and foreign ports, with 
advice of three British ships taken by the 
enemy’s privateers. Turning from this docu- 
ment, which gives a week’s news, to one of 
the year 1800, published daily, we find it con- 
tains on an average notices of seventy-five 
ships. This was in time of war: and, com- 
paring numbers, we find the ships noticed 
as ten to one against the previous date. 
Following up the comparison, we turn to a 
Lloyd’s List for 1850; one of the fullest of 
these covered fifteen pages in the Arrivals 
and Loss books for one day, giving the 
names of about four hundred and sixty vessels, 
being six times the number of those in 1800, 
and as numerous as the lists of one entire 
year in the previous century. 

A just idea of the importance attaching to 
shipping advices by underwriters and others, 
may be formed from the number of casualties 
of all kinds occurring on the seas in all parts. 
The documents existing at Lloyd’s show 
these were, in the year 1847, not less than 
about two thousand two hundred; of which 
as many as eight hundred were instances of 
ships abandoned at sea, or wrecked. In 1850, 
the total casualties of all descriptions were 
still heavier, having been about three thousand 
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steam-vessels, the casualties relating to which 
were seventy-one in 1847, and one hundred 
and eight in 1850. 

Amongst the casualties, there were in the 
year 1847, not less than forty-nine ships 
reported as having put to sea, of which no 
further tidings were heard ; these must, of 
course, have gone down with all hands. To 
estimate the value of property thus totally 
lost in each year would be a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty ; yet we may arrive at an 
approximation. Ifwe value each of the eight 
hundred total losses in 1847, with their 
cargoes, at an average of only three thousand 
pounds each, we shall find the loss to amount 
to about two millions and a half sterling ! 
Continuing this estimate to 1850, we might, 
by a similar mode of calculation, make the 
total of losses sustained by the underwriters 
at Lloyd’s and elsewhere, on the three thou- 
sand six hundred casualties in that year, 
amount to between four and five millions 
sterling ! 

Vast, however, as is the amount of property 
in constant jeopardy, and heavy as are the 
yearly losses on the high seas, the Committee 
of Lloyd’s give not all their care to these 
things: human life claims their frequent 
sympathy, and these gentlemen find the time 
and the will, amidst their many duties, to 
bestow kindly aid to sufferers of many classes, 
Not only do they contribute to hospitals for 
the relief of seamen, and to the maintenance 
of life-boats along our dangerous coasts, but 
they extend rewards to such as, at risk t< 
themselves, save, or attempt to save, life from 
shipwrecks. In some cases money is given, 
but where that would be unnecessary, or when 
some. more lasting memorial of courageous 
humanity would be more highly esteemed, a 
medal is awarded, This is cast in bronze and 
silver, and given according to the station in 
life or degree of merit of each particular case, 
Since.the first award of these medals in 1837, 
forty of them have been thus bestowed. 

From the sketch attempted to be given, 
it may be seen of what importance and value 
is this body of underwriters. How it has 
grown with the growing wants of the age, 
and anticipated every new or larger demand 
upon its energies, How governments and 
chartered bodies look to it for faithful, early 
news. How none concerned in commerce 
can live or thrive without its aid. 

Like the human body with its many veins 
and nerves, it feels the least disturbance in 
the distant corners of the earth. Not a 
storm can rage in the wide oceans of the 
South, without a record at Lloyd’s, No 
hurricane can rush through eastern seas, 
without a chronicle at Lloyd’s. Every gale, 
every squall, let it be where it may, is felt at 
Lloyd's. The smallest craft that tempts the 
mighty seas leaves those at home who track 
it on its way with anxious, throbbing hearts ; 
and when in some fierce storm it founders far 
from land, and its lost sailor sinks with 
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bubbling groan, it is not soon forgotten: there 
are those who, hoping against hope, look long, 
though vainly, in each coming mail for tidings 
which will never come; and, when long 
months have passed, the name is scored from 
off the books at Lloyd’s. 


THE PRESENT HOLLOW TIME. 


Tue golden age, whensoever it may have 
had existence on the face of the earth, was an 
age of solid gold, there is no kind of doubt. 
It has been observed by innumerable philo- 
sophers and moralists—sometimes a little 
disappointed or ee may be, but sound 
sages and impartial judges none the less— 
that every succeeding age, in its turn, has 
been hollow. The last has alwéiys been the 
hollowest. We must admit of the present 
time that it is a very hollow time indeed, 
though not a worse time than another, 
perhaps, in the sage and moral sense afore- 
said. 

It is an undoubted and an instructive fact 
that hollowness now plays an important part 
in engineers’ and mechanical constructions ; 
and that it isone mode of carrying out a vast 
economy of materials. A sheet of iron and a 
few rivets now perform the duty of ponderous 
castings or huge erections of brick, or stone, 
or timber. A beam of timber or a mass of 
iron may be treacherous within-side, owing to 
some inequality of structure which escapes 
the eye oi the workman ; and in such case 
the interior portion is not merely useless; it is 
a positive burden and incumbrance, a delusion 
and a snare, an income-tax of a very annoying 
kind, a bottomless pit in which the pay- 
master loses his money and the engineer 
loses his temper ; it renders no service itself, 
and prevents the sounder portions from 
rendering their service. It is, on the con- 
trary, one of the characteristics of the plate- 
and-rivet system (if we may coin a phrase to 
designate it), that there is no waste material, 
no neglected material, no material so far 
beneath the surface as to escape its due share 
of preparation and annealing. None of the 
iron particles—like individuals in an Exeter 
Hall chorus of seven hundred—can hide their 
defects by being buried among a mass of 
others ; they are all brought near the front 
row, and must bear a fair amount of scrutiny. 

If we watch the making of these plates or 
these rivets, we shall soon see that the iron 
passes through an ordeal which must greatly 
toughen and strengthen it. The molten iron, 
liberated from its stony companions by the 
heat of the blast furnace, flows in a golden 
stream from an aperture in the lower part of 
the furnace, and fills up a series of channels 
in the sandy floor of the foundry—a big 
channel being the sow, and sun little 
channels the pigs. These pigs, when cold, 
form oblong masses of crude, brittle, and very 
imperfect iron, quite unfitted in this state 
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they are refiried in one furnace and puddled 
in another, to effect certain changes in the 
iron ; the iron, in masses of sixty or seventy 
pounds, receives a few mighty thumps from a 
shingling hammer weighing five or six tons ; 
then it is pressed between enormous rollers, 
then heated again, and then rolled again to 
its proper thickness as sheet-iron. Like as 
dough becomes toughened by good kneading, 
does the iron become toughened by these 
repeated meltings and beatings, and rollings 
and pressings. And the rivets, too, share 
this quality with the sheets, for they are 
formed of bar-iron or rod-iron, which has 
undergone a similar course of treatment. 

The well-kneaded sheets and rivets, as we 
have said, take part, in a remarkable degree, 
in modern engineering. Steam-engine boilers 
and steam-vessel funnels are examples familiar 
to every one. The sheets are cut to the 
proper sizes by shears of most irresistible 
persuasion, which sever the material as effec- 
tually and as quietly as the clasp-knife of the 
coalheaver severs his bread and cheese into 
coalheaver’s mouthfulls; another machine 
punches rivet holes around the margin of 
each sheet, quickly and cleanly ; and a third 
machine cuts off pieces from a rod of iron to 
form tough and sturdy little rivets. Then, 
in order that the flat sheets may acquire a 
curvature similar to that of a boiler or a 
funnel, they are hammered on an anvil, 
a gauge or pattern being used to prevent the 
iron from overleaping the bounds of propriety, 
and acquiring too great a convexity. And 
now comes the riveting. The riveter has 
a boy at his elbow, which boy is commander- 
in-chief over a small portable forge; the 
edges of two sheets are lapped one over 
another, a rivet is made hot, it is put through 
the coinciding holes in the two plates, and 
two men batter away at the two ends of the 
rivet with huge hammers, until the spreading 
ends of the rivet bind with intense pressure 
the two plates together. Thus does the iron 
cool, and thus do the rivets succeed each other, 
and thus is a boiler or a funnel built up. It 
is hollow, but it is nevertheless strong. 

As a rule, keep at least half a mile away 
from a boiler factory ; for, of all the wild 
and bewildering noises presented by in- 
dustrial art, nothing approaches in inten- 
sity that which results from thousands of 
rivets being hammered by dozens of lusty 
arms, day after day. And yet (as extremes 
meet) we would really suggest a visit to a 
boiler factory, to see what our Fairbairns 
and our Garforths of the busy north have 
done towards the silencing of this hulla- 
baloo. Many may recollect the two riveting 
machines which found a place in the Great 
Exhibition, but which, unfortunately, could 
not be shown in action; the rivets are not 
hammered, but the two ends are treated with 
such a loving embrace as effectually to bind 
the rivet and the two plates together. There 
is a lesson also in the philosophy of “ strikes ” 
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afforded by these machines. Mr. Fairbairn, 
in the Official Illustrated Catalogue, gives us 
this bit of information: “The invention of 
the riveting machine originated in a ‘ turn- 
out’ of the boiler-makers in the employ of 
the exhibitor about fifteen years ago. On 
that occasion the attempt was made to rivet 
two plates together by compressing the red- 
hot rivets in the ordinary punching press. 
The success of this experiment immediately 
led to the construction of the original 
machine.” Improvements suggested them- 
selves from time to time, until, about eight 
years ago, the present riveting-macbine was 
brought to a state of great efficiency. “The 
machine effects by almost instantaneous 
pressure what is performed in the ordinary 
mode by a long series of impacts. The 
machine fixes in the firmest manner eight 
three-quarter-inch rivets in a minute.” And 
what is more, the process is a sober, quiet 
one, and the riveting is said to be better 
effected than by the hammer. 

It is to the humble plate-and-rivet that 
we owe the magnificent Britannia tubular 
bridge—beautiful in an engineering, though 
not in an esthetic sense. .The difficulties 
which pressed upon Robert Stephenson in 
his attempt to carry the Chester and Holy- 
head Railway over the Menai Straits, have 
become notorious. He was required to 
make a bridge flat at the bottom, and 
rigid enough to support railway trains with 
very little flexure. At. the point chosen, the 
length of the whole bridge is one thousand 
three hundred and fifty feet, or thereabouts ; 
but the fortunate existence of the Britannia 
rock in the middle of the stream, causes the 
entire width of the water there, nine hundred 
feet and upwards, to be divided into two 
spans of about four hundred and fifty feet 
each. These distances were required to be 
kept open throughout their whole length, so 
that vessels of large size might pass every- 
where under the bridge, the bottom part of 
which was to be one hundred feet, at least, 
above high-water mark. These rigorous 
conditions were a sore puzzle to the engineer ; 
and after all other kinds of bridge were con- 
sidered and abandoned, the plate-and-rivet 
principle was thought of. Then occurred the 
remarkable experiments of Mr. Fairbairn and 
Mr. Hodgkinson, and the wonderful proofs of 
strength which such construction afforded— 
sixty-nine thousand six hundred and sixty- 
four pounds of pulling force required to 
separate plates kept together by a half-inch 
rivet! Then came the cutting up of nearly 
six thousand tons of iron into plates, and 
seven hundred tons of bars into rivets, and 
the fitting of eighty miles of angle-iron, and 
the punching of seven million holes for rivets 
and bolts, and the gradual building up of 
these enormous tubes, Let it be regarded as 
a wonderful evidence of economy of materials, 
of strength produced by judicious arrange- 
ment, that this bridge, with its half-inch 
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walls (the plates are seven-sixteenths to three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness), requires no | 
chains to hold it up, and scarcely yields | 
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half suspended. The bridge itself belongs to 
the plate-and-rivet genus ; and the suspended 
portion hangs from enormous tubes, which 


either to railway trains or to hurricanes of | are themselves plate-and-rivet. Each tube is 


wind. The present is, indeed, a very hollow 
time; but what a triumph is this hollow- 
ness when considered (as it ought to be) in 
connexion with strength and efficiency. 

This tubular bridge, this Menai marvel, 
has produced mighty results in the few short 
years which it has yet lived. Engineers and 
machinists are becoming quite tubularly 
inclined ; cast-iron is at a discount, and plate- 
and-rivet is above par. Iron is used in 
bridges in various ways. In the simple cast- 
iron arch there are often difficulties as to the 
height of the water-way beneath; in the 
simple cast-iron girder, the difficulty of cast- 
ing and the weight in handling, give a limit of 
something like fifty or sixty feet to the length 
attainable ; in the built-up girder, formed of 
separate castings fitted closely at the joints 
and bolted together, bridges of a hundred 
and twenty feet long have been obtained ; in 
the trussed girder there are separate cast- 
ings strengthened by tension rods, but the 
union of cast-iron with wrought-iron is seldom 
a happy one. They cannot agree, and disas- 
trous family jars often result. They cannot 
expand and contract equally, and thus (as is 
ene originated the disastrous fall of 
the Dee bridge a few years ago. In the bow- 
string girder, with a roadway suspended from 
an iron arch, there has been found an efficient 
— for many recently-built bridges. 

ut the tubular bridge differs from all these 
in the simplicity of its construction, and the 
profitable way in which every ounce of iron 
renders its due service. Mr. Fairbairn’s ex- 
periments led to his being invited to make 
two tubular bridges for the Bolton and Black- 
burn railway, of about seventy feet span ; 
and the excellence and cheapness of these 
bridges have had their wonted effect. <A 
cockney may see how ugly these girder 
bridges be made, in the examples 
furnished by the railway which rejoices in 
the ample name of “The London and Birming- 
ham and East and West India Dock Junc- 
tion ;” but as there is no good reason why 
that which is statically utiful should 
be zesthetically ugly, we may yet hope to see 
graceful forms here married to structural 
efficiency. 

The route aeross North Wales has afforded 
us the first example of this tubular plate- 
and-rivet system of bridge-building; but 
let’ us not forget that the route to South 
Wales has just furnished another, comprising 
a double application of this singular principle. 
When the South Wales Railway was about 
to be carried over the Wye, the tremendous 
tide of that river at Chepstow (sixty feet 
difference of level between high and low 
water!) puzzled the engineer exceedingly, and 
led him to adopt a strange form of bridge, 
in which one-half is supported and the other 


above three hundred feet long by nime feet in 
diameter ; it is circular in section, and was 
built up on shore of plates and rivets. The 
hoisting of the first of these tubes, in April 
1852, was a great work. The traveller over 
this waique bridge has rivets above him, 
rivets around him, rivets beneath him: he 
would be riveted to the spot, if he were not 
whizzed away by the train. 

The plate-and-rivet bears its honours 

roudly in our noble iron steamers, and 
in nothing does the system display itself 
more remarkably. Is it not noteworthy, for 
instance, that the Great Britain, which bore 
its rude fate so bravely on the Irish coast, 
and which is now going to show its iron 
sides among the Australians, should be built 
up of sheet-iron, much in the same way as a 
boiler or a funnel? An iron keel, six inches 
deep by three in width, will suffice for a ship of 
a thousand tons burdgn ; the ribs, analogous 
to the futtocks of a gtimber ship, are often 
smaller and less heavy per yard than ordinary 
rails for railways ; mes the sheets of iron are 
cut and punched and bent and riveted with an 
ease which shows that; the thickness is to be 
measured, not by incues, but by eighths of 
an inch. 

The hollowness of the present time is well 
illustrated by certain lighthouses; built to 
bear the bluff attacks of wind and rain. A few 

ears ago, Mr. Gordon constructed an iron 
ighthouse on a lagoon in Jamaica; where, 
owing to local difficulties, it was computed that 
a tower of masonry could not have been con- 
structed for less than twenty thousand pounds, 
or in aless period than six years, with the 
almost inevitable loss of many lives. Mr. 
Gordon designed an iron tower, formed on 
the model of the round towers of Ireland ; in 
eight months after the plan was determined 
on, the iron skeleton was ready for shipment 
from England; and in nine months after 
that, the lighthouse was erected and ready for 
lighting. This lighthouse is formed of nine 
tiers of cast-iron plates, each about ten feet 
by five, each curved to the required degree of 
convexity, and each fastened to its neighbours 
by bolts and screws, and nuts and rivets. 
So well did this iron novelty do its duty, that 
another such lighthouse was built a few 
years afterwards at Bermuda ; it is a hundred 
and five feet in height, and is formed by 
about a hundred and fifty curved iron plates, 
connected in the way before noticed. These. 
lighthouses are not strictly examples of riveted 
wrought-iron, but of bolted cast-iron ; never- 
theless, the two methods are first cousins, and 
serve to illustrate the economy of material to 
which our modern industry is tending. 

Surely, if solidity be looked for anywhere, 
it might be expected in gates and barriers 
against which water is pressing. But in 
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this hollow time we have altered all that; 
our friend plate-and-rivet has wedged in 
his hollow principles even here. Let us look 
at the Keyham steam-dock, now in process 
of formation at Devonport. Here is a 
basin, the water of which is confined by a gate 
eighty-two feet long, thirteen feet wide, and 
forty-two feet deep ; and although the flood 
eccasionally presses on one side of this gate, or 
caisson, with a force of fourteen hundred tons, 
uncompensated by any pressure on the other 
side, yet is this barrier as hollow and honey- 
combed as the tubular girders and bridges. 
Mr. Fairbairn (the presiding genius of this 
species of hollowness) has so managed matters 
that this caisson will rise and sink, and permit 
or obstruct the flow of water with singular 
ease. Plate-and-rivet is the magic agency, 
not only to the economy of material, but 
to the great furtherance of the purposes 
for which the basin is intended. And that 
which is good at Devonport cannot be far 
otherwise at Hartlepool, where tubular dock- 
gates have just been applied. The mightily 
a coal people of Hartlepool require enlarged 
docks for their increasing trade; and the 
have consequently opened recently a new doc 
fourteen acres in extent. The dock is con- 
nected with the harbour or basin at one end, 
and with the old dock at the other ; and, at 
these points of junction, there areslock-gates 
fifty or sixty feet across, formed almost 
wholly of wrought-iron plates riveted together. 
Hollow as they are, they swing on their hinges, 
and resist the watery pressure more bravely 
than gates formed of ponderous timbers. 

The gallant spirit of plate-and-rivet yields 
neither to pulling nor pushing, to hanging nor 
pressing, to water-impulse nor dry-impulse. 
A crane, the well-known instrument for 
lifting heavy weights, might reasonably be 
expected to present a thorough solidity in 
every part ; yet Mr. Fairbairn, as if to show 
that he can beat every one hollow by every- 
thing hollow, now makes his cranes hollow, 
and of the very self-same kind of plates and 
rivets as he makes his bridges and girders, 
and caissons and gates. Sir David Brewster, 
at the meeting of the British Association in 
1851, took occasion to speak of these remark- 
able cranes in the following terms :— 

“These structures indicate some additional 
examples of the extension of the tubular 
system, and the many advantages which may 
yet be derived from a judicious combination of 
wrought-iron plates, and a careful distribution 
of the material in all those constructions 
which require security, rigidity, and strength. 
The projection or radius of the jib of these 
eranes is thirty-two feet from the centre of 
the stem, and its height thirty feet above the 
ground. It is entirely composed of wrought- 
iron plates, firmly riveted together on the 
principle of the upper side being calculated to 
resist tension, and the under or concave side— 
which embodies the cellular construction—to 
resist compression, The form is correctly 
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that of the prolonged vertebra of the bird 
from which this machine for raising weights 
takes its name; it is truly the neck of the 
crane.” 

One of the cranes, thus built up of mere 
sheet-iron, has had as great a weight as 
twenty tons (nearly forty-five thousand 
pounds) suspended from it without any frac- 
ture or injury. 

Wherever we turn, east, west, north, or 
south, in the old world and in the new, we 
find a determination existing to make a 
hollow time of it everywhere. Bending sheet- | 
iron into flutes or hollows is the new way of | 
constructing portable houses—for California, 
if you choose to go there. California? 
What! the tubular principle, the Fairbairn 
hollowness, the plate-and-rivet, going to Cali- 
fornia? Even so. It is now almost as easy 
to go to the diggings with an iron house to 
your back, as to go to Alabama with a banjo 
on your knee. The Eagle Foundry at Man- 
chester will tell us all about this corrugated 
iron. In 1849, iron houses for California began 
to be made at those works, One such house 
was twenty feet long by ten wide; it com- 
prised a sitting-room and a bed-room, one 
outer and one inner door, and a window to 
each room. The walls and roof were formed 
of sheet-iron, only one-eighth of an inch in 
thickness, in sheets sixty inches by thirty. 
The upright supports were of hollow rolled 
iron filled up with wood; the doors had 
frames of bar-iron, with panels of sheet-iron, 
and the window shutters were similarly con- 
structed. Every sheet, and every bit of angle- 
iron and T-iron and bolt and rivet, were 
numbered, so that three or four men could 
put up the house in three or four days ; and 
thus was a fifty-pound house built in a Man- 
chester factory in a week, and neatly packed 
off ship-wise to the far west. Another iron 
house for California was of loftier pretensions, 
—and if it ever come to the hammer of a Cali- 
fornian auctioneer, he will doubtless describe 
it in his advertisements as “a spacious de- 
tached residence, capable of accommodating a 
family of distinction’—it was twenty-seven 
feet long by twenty-two wide; was two 
stories high, and had eight rooms; but still 
its walls and roofs were mere sheet-iron. The 
Prince Consort admired, it is said, a little 
model iron house at the Great Exhibition, and 
forthwith ordered a corrugated ball-room for 
Balmoral; that is, a convenient sheet-iron 
detached building ; which, without provision 
as a living room, might be serviceable for balls 
and occasional purposes. This iron pavilion 
is about sixty feet long, twenty feet wide, 
and seventeen high to the ridge of the roof ; 
it has cast-iron pilasters (hollow, of course,) 
and base plates, two plate-iron doors, eight 
French windows, and corrugated sheet-iron 
walls and roof. Perhaps this is the first ball- 
room, except one of canvas, which has walls 
only one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness ; 
yet the wind is always busy ; and, sometimes, 
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outrageously powerful in that part of the 
country. 

And thus—with tubular bridges, tubular 
girders, tubular caissons, tubular lock-gates, 
tubular cranes, sheet-iron ships, and sheet- 
iron houses—with the hollowness of all sorts 
of materials producing economy and strength, 
the present is indeed the hollowest of hollow 
times. 


DOWN IN A SILVER MINE. 


THE sojourner in Leipsic, while strolling 
through its quaint old streets and spacious 
market-place, will be attracted, among other 
peculiarities of national costume, by one 
which, while startling and showy, is still at- 
tractive and picturesque. The wearer is most 
probably a young man of small figure and 
of pallid appearance, He is dressed in a 
short jacket, which is black, and is enriched 
with black velvet. The nether garments are 
also black. His head is covered with a black 
brimless hat, and a small semi-circular apron 
of dark cloth is tied, not before, but behind. 
This is one of the Berg-leute, mountain 
people ; he comes from the Freiberg silver dis- 
trict, and is attired in the full dress of a miner. 

Doubtless, these somewhat theatrically 
attired mountaineers hold a superior position 
to the diggers and blasters of the earth. The 
dress is, perhaps, more properly that worn in 
the mountains, than that of the miners them- 
selves. Still, even their habiliments, as I after- 
wards learned, are but a working-day copy of 
this more costly model ; and the semi-circular 
apron tied on behind, is more especially an 
indispensable portion of the working dress of 
the labouring miner. 

From Leipsic, the mines are distant about 
seventy English miles. We-—who are a 
happy party of foot-wanderers bound for 
Vienna—spend three careless days upon the 
road. Look at this glorious old castle of Al- 
tenburg, gravely nodding from its towering 
rock upon the quaint town below. It is the 
first station we come to, and is the capital 
of the ancient dukedom of Saxon-Altenburg. 
Look at the people about us! Does it not 
strike you as original, that what is here 
called modest attire, would elsewhere be con- 
demned as immoral and ridiculous? Each 
of the males, indeed, presents a true old 
German portrait, with short plaited and 
wadded jacket, trunk breeches, shoes and 
buckles, and the low, steeple-crowned hat, 
with a broad and rolled brim. But the 
women! With petticoats no deeper than a 
Highlandman’s kilt, their legs guiltless of 
shoes or stockings; while the bust and neck 
are hideously covered by a wooden breast- 
plate; which, springing from the waist, rises 
at an angle of forty-five degrees as high as 
the chin; on the edge of which is fastened 
a handkerchief, tied tightly round the neck. 
A _ Pos tad disfigurement of the female form 
could scarcely have been devised. Yet, to 
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these good people, it is doubtless beauty and 
propriety itself; for it is old, and national. 

hrough pretty woods and cultivated lands; 
beside rugged, road-side dells, we trudge 
along. We halt in quiet villages, snug and 
neat even in their poverty ; or wend our way, 
in the midst of sunshine, through endless 
vistas of fruit-laden woods, the public road 
being one rich orchard of red-dotted cherry- 
trees: purchaseable for a mere fraction, but 
not to be feloniously abstracted. Through 
Altenburg, Zwickau, Oederon, and Chemnitz ; 
up steep hill paths, and by the side of unpro- 
nounceable villages, until, on the morning of 
the fourth day, we straggle into Freiberg. 

Freiberg is the walled capital of the Saxon 
ore mountains, the Erzgebirge ; the centre of 
the Saxon mining administration. One of 
its most spacious buildings is the Mining 
Academy, which dates from 1767. Here are 
rich collections of the wonderful produce of 
these mountains ; models of mining machines, 
of philosophical and chemical apparatus ; class 
and lecture rooms, and books out of number. 
Here Werner, the father of geolog , and Hum- 
boldt, the systematiser of physical geography, 
were pupils. The former has bequeathed an 
extensive museum of mineralogy to the 
Academy, which has been gratefully named 
after its founder, the Wernerian Museum. 

Freiberg holds up its head very high. The 
Mining Academy stands one thousand two 
hundred and thirty-one feet above the sea, 
although this is by no means the greatest 
altitude in the long range of mountains ; which 
form a huge boundary line between the king- 
doms of Saxony and Bohemia, The general 
name for the whole district is the Erzgebirg- 
Kreis—the circle of ore mountains—and tru 
they form one vast store of silver, tin, lead, 
iron, coal, copper, and cobalt ores ; besides a 
host of chemical compounds and other riches. 
The indefatigable Saxons have worked and 
burrowed in them for more than seven hun- 
dred years. 

We proceed to the Royal Saxon Mining 
Office, and request permission to descend into 
the “bowels of the land.” This is accorded us 
without difficulty, and we receive a beau- 
tiful specimen of German text, in the shape 
of a lithographed Fahrschein, or permission 
to descend into Abraham’s Shaft and Him- 
melfahrt, and to inspect all the works and 
appliances thereunto belonging. This Fahr- 
schein especially informs us, that no person, 
unless of the Minerstand (fraternity of miners), 
can be permitted to descend into the Zechen 
or pits, who is not eighteen years old; nor can 
more than two persons be entrusted to the care 
of one guide. We cheerfully pay on demand 
the sum of ten silver groschens each (about 
one shilling), for the purpose—as we are 
informed in a note at the bottom of the 
Fahrschein—of meeting the exigencies of the 
Miners’ Pension and Relief Fund. 

The mine we are about to inspect, which 
bears the general title of Himmelsfiirst— 
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Prince of Heaven—is situated near to the 
village of Brand. How fond these old miners 
were of Biblical designations! and what 
an earnest spirit of religion glowed within 
them! There is another mine in the vicinity, 
at Voightberg, called the Old Hope of God ; 
but we must recollect that Freiberg was one 
of the strongholds of early Protestantism, 
and that the first and sternest of the re- 
formers clustered about its mountains. They 
have a cold, desolate look; and we think 
of the gardens we have left at their bases, 
and of the forests of fir-trees which wave 
upon some of the loftier pinmacles of these 
same Erzgebirge. Nor are the few men we 
meet of more promising appearance: not 
dwarfed nor stunted, but naturally diminu- 
tive, with sallow skins and oppressed de- 
meanour. How different are the firm, lithe, 
sun-tamned mountaineers, who breathe the 
free air on the summits of their hills ! 


We are near the entrance of the mine; | 


and, entering the neat, wooden office of the 
Schachtmeister, or mine-controller, we-produce 
our credentials. Having signed our names 
in a huge book, (in which we decipher more 
than one English name,) we are passed to 
the care of an intelligent-looking guide ; who, 
although still in early manhood, is of the 
same small and delicate growth observable in 
the miners generally. 

Our guide, providing himself with small 
lanterns and an ominous-looking bundle, 
leads the way out of the Schachtmeister’s 
office to another portion of the same building. 
Here are heaps of dark grey macadamised 
stones ;—silver and lead ores just raised 
from the pit; over whose very mouth we 
ave unknowingly standing. The windlass is 
in the centre of the chasm ; and it is by 
means of this windlass that the metal- 
liferous substance is raised W the surface 
in square wooden boxes. Here the dressing of 
the ores commences ; boys cluster in all direc- 
tions, under the wooden shed, and in other 
sheds beyond that. Here the ores are picked 
and sorted, washed and sieved, and, we 
believe, crushed or pulverised, according to 
the amount of metal contained in them, till 
they are in a fit state for the smelting furnace. 
We are not admitted to a minute inspection 
of these processes; but, under the direction of 
our guide, turn towards the mouth of the pit 
which we are to descend. Ere we leave the 
shed, we pick out a small block of ore asa 
memorial of the visit, and are astonished at 
its weight ; bright yellow, and dull lead- 
coloured crystals gleam over its surface ; and 
a portion of the gneiss, from which it has 
been broken, still adheres to it. 

We follow our guide across a dusty space 
towards a wooden building with a conical roof; 
and, as we approach it, we become conscious of 
rather than hear, the sweet, melancholy sound 
of a bell, which, at minute intervals, tones 
dreamily through the air. Whence comes 
that sad sound? In the centre of the shed 


$ a square box, open at the top; and imme- 
diately above hangs the small bell: thence 
comes the silvery voice. 

“For what purpose is this bell ?” we inquire 
of our guide. 

“Tt is the bell of safety.” 

“ Does it sound a warning ?” 

“No, the reverse ; its silence gives the 
warning. The bell is acted upon by a large 
water-wheel, immediately below the surface, 
By means of this wheel, and others at greater 
depths, the whole drainage of this mine is 
|effeeted. If, by any means, these water- 
| wheels should cease to act, the bell would 
cease to sound, and the miners would hasten 
|to the day, for no man could tell how soon 
| his working might be flooded.” 

“And can it be heard throughout the 
| mine ?” 

“Through this portion of it. Probably the 
water acts as a conductor of the sound ; but 
the miners listen earnestly for its minute 
tolling.” . 

Toll on, thou messenger of comfort! May 
thy voice ever tell of safety to the haggard 
toiler, deep in the earth ! 

Our guide now directs us to attire our- 
selves in the garments disgorged from the 
portentous-looking bundle. They consist of 
a pair of black calico trousers, a dark, lapelled 
coat, a leathern semi-circular apron, buckled 
on behind—the strap of which serves to hook 
a small lantern on in front—and a terrible 
brimless felt hat, which we feel to be a curse 
the moment we put it on, and which we 
never cease to anathematise, up to the instant 
when we take it off. These habiliments, 
being drawn over our ordinary clothing, do 
not facilitate our motions, or help to keep 
us in so cool a state as might be desirable. 

Over the edge of the square box, and down 
a stone staircase cut through the solid granite, 
we follow our guide. We pause on the first 
few steps, and are just able to distinguish the 
huge, broad water-wheel, slowly revolving in 
its stony chamber: its spokes, like giant 
arms, sweep through the wet darkness with 
scarcely a sound, but a low dripping and 
gurgling of water. That terrible staircase! 

ark and steep and slimy! Water drips from 
its roof and oozes from its walls. It is so low, 
that instead of bending forward as the body 
naturally does when in the act of descent, we 
are compelled to throw our heads back at 
the risk of dislocating our necks, in order that 
the detestable hat may not be driven over our 
eyes by coming in contact with the roof. 
Down, down the oy steps ; feeling our 
way along slimy walls ; through the dense 
gloom, and heavy, moist air! The way seems 
to wave and bend we scarcely know how; 
sometimes we traverse level galleries, but 
they only lead us again to the steep, clammy 
steps, cut through the “ rock, always at 
the same acute angle. own, down, six 
hundred feet! and our guide whispers to us 
to be careful how we go, for we are in a 
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dangerous place : he has brought us to this 
portion of the mine to show us how the water 
accumulates when undisturbed. 

The vein of ore has, in this part, ceased to 
yield a profit for the necessary labour, and 
the works have been abandoned. We creep 
breathlessly down until our guide bids us halt ; 
and, holding out his lantern at arm’s length, 
but half reveals, in the pitchy darkness, a low- 
roofed cavern, floored by an inky lake of 
still dead water ; in which we see the light of 
the lantern reflected as in a mirror. It is 
fearful to look on—so black and motionless ; 
a sluggish pool, thick and treacherous, which 
seemitigly would engulf us without so much 
as a wave or a bubble; and we are within a 
foot of its surface! We draw involuntarily 
back, and creep up the steep stair to the first 
level above us. 

Along a narrow gallery we proceed fora 
short space, and then down again ; still down 
the interminable steps, till our knees erack 
with the ever uniform motion, and the hot 
perspiration streams from every pore. The 
air is so thick and heavy, that we occasionally 
draw breath with a half gasp; and still we 
descend, till we hear the mufiled ring of steel, 
tink, tink, tink, immediately near us, and 
are suddenly arrested in our downward course 
by the level ground. 

We are in a narrow gallery, considerably 
loftier than any we have yet seen ; for we can 
walk about in it without stooping. At the 
further end are two miners, just distingui 
able by the tiny glow of their lanterns. From 


these proceed the ring of steel—the muffled | 


tinkling in the thick air we had heard—and 
we see that they are preparing for a “ blast.” 
With a long, steel rod, or chisel, they are 
driving a way into the hard rock (geologists 
say there is little else in the Erzgebirge than 
the primitive gneiss and granite), and thus 
prepare a deep, narrow chamber, within which 
a charge of gunpowder is placed and exploded. 
The hard material is rent mtoathousand pieces, 
bringing with it the ore so indefatigably sought. 

With every limb strained and distorted, 
the miners pursue their cramping labours, 
grovelling on the earth. The drilling or 
aang ee are engaged in is a slow process, 
and the choice of a spot, so that the explosion 
may loosen as much of the lode and as little 
of the reck as possible, is of considerable 
importance, They cease their labours as we 
enter, and turn to look at us. The curse of 
wealth-digging is upon them. They, in their 
stained and Cestered costume, seated on 
the ground on their semi-circular leathern 
aprons (for that is the obvious use of this 
portion of the dress, in these moist regions) ; 
we, in our borrowed nts and brimless 
beavers, with flushed features and dripping 
hair, The miners do not wear the abominable 
hats, at least “beneath the day,” that is, in 
the mines. 

“Is this the bottom of the mine?” we 
inquire anxiously. 
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The guide smiles grimly as he answers. 
“We rg little more than half-way to the 
bottom ; but we can descend no deeper in 
this direction.” 

Heaven knows we have no desire ! 

“This is the first working,” he continues. 
“The rest of the mine is much the same as 
you have already seen. We have no other 
means of reaching the workings than by the 
stone staircases you have partly descended.” 

“What are the miners’ hours of work ?” 

“Eight hours a day for five days in the 
week at this depth,” is the answer, “In the 
deeper workings the hours are fewer.” 

“What is the extent of the mine?” we 
demand. 

“T cannot tell. There is no miner living 
who has traversed them all. The greater 
portion is out of work, and spreads for miles 
underground.” 

“ And the depth ?” 

“ About two hundred fathoms — twelve 
hundred feet—the sea level. The ‘Old Hope 
of God’ is sixty feet below the leve! of the sea.” 

“ Are there many mines like this ?” 

“There are about two hundred mines in 
all, with five hundred and forty pits: in all 
the mines together there are some four 
thousand eight hundred hands, men and boys. 
This mine occupies nine hundred of them.” 

“ And your pay?” 

“One dollar a week is a good wage with us.” 

One dollar is about three shillings of English 
money! This seems small pay, even in cheap 


ony. 

“ But,” we pursue our inquiries, “ you have 
no short time, and are pensioned ?—at least, 
so says our Fahrschein.” 

“Weare paid our wages during sickness, 
and are never out of work. When we can no 
longer use the pick, nor climb these stair- 
cases, we can retire upon our pension of eight 
silver groschens.a week.” 

Tenpenee! Magnificent independence! This 
is digging for silver with a vengeance. 

But we are faint with fatigue ; and, bidding 
adieu to the two miners, we gladly agree to 
our guide’s suggestion of ascending to the 
happy daylight. Our way is still the same ; 
although we mount by another shaft, most 
agreneeey named Himmelfahrt—the path 
of heaven ; but we clamber up the same steep 
steps ; feel our way along the same slimy 
wi and occasionally drive our hats over 
our eyes against the same low, dripping roof. 
With seareely a dry thread about us; our 
hair matted and dripping ; beads of perspi- 
ration streaming down our faces, we reach 
the top at last ; and thank heaven, that after 
two hours’ absence deep down among those 
terrible “ diggings,” we are permitted once 
more to feel the bracing air, and to look upon 
the glorious light of day. 

Qur labours, however, are not over. Dis- 
tant rather more than an English mile from 
Himmelsfiirst, are the extensive amal 
tion works, the smelting furnaces, and refining 
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ovens. Painfully fatigued as we are, we can- 
not resist the temptation of paying them a 
brief visit. The road is dusty and desolate ; 
nor are the works themselves either striking 
or attractive. An irregular mass of sheds, 
brick buildings, and tall chimneys, present 
themselves. As we approach them we come 
upon a “sludge hole ;”— the bed of a stream 
running from the dredging and jigging works ; 
where, by the agency of water, the ore is 
relieved of its earthy and other waste matter, 
and the stream of water—allowed to run off 
in separate channels—deposits, as it flows, 
the smaller particles washed away in the 
process. These are all carefully collected, 
and the veriest atom of silver or lead extrac- 
ted. It is only the coarser ores that 
undergo this process; the richer deposits 
being pulverised and smelted with white or 
charred wood and fluxes, without the applica- 
tion of water, and refined by amalgamation 
with quicksilver. The two metals are after- 
wards separated by distilling off the latter. 

Here, are heaps of scoria—stacks of pig- 
lead, wood, coke, limestone, and waste earth, 
everything indeed but silver; although we 
are emphatically in a silver mining district, 
silver is by no means the material which 
presents itself in the greatest bulk. Having 
placed ourselves under the direction of one 
of the workmen, we are led into some newly 
built brick buildings, where force-pumps and 
other water appliances erected at great cost 
by the Saxon government are gratefully 
pointed out to us. These water-works are 
equally applicable to the extinction of fire, 
as to the preparation of ores. 

Into what an incomprehensible maze of 
words should we be betrayed, were we to 
attempt a description of the multifarious 
operations for the extraction and refining of 
metals! Every description of ore, or metalli- 
ferous deposit, requires a different treatment : 
each suggested and verified by laborious ex- 
perience, and vigilant attention. In some 
cases the pure silver is separated by me- 
chanical means ; in others the ore is roasted, 
in order to throw off the sulphur, arsenic, 
and other volatile matters, which are sepa- 
rately collected and form no inconsiderable 
_— of the valuable produce of the mine. 

hese roastings again are smelted with a 
variety of fluxes, and in different states of 
purification ; until they are ready for refining. 

Here are roasting furnaces, dull and 
black ; huge brick tubes with swollen ends ; 
others built in, and ready for ignition. 
Everywhere, we see pigs of lead, sometimes 
lying about in reckless confusion, at others, 
neatly packed in square stacks. Now, they 
bring us to a huge circular oven, with at 
least half-a-dozen firmly closed iron doors, 
and as many glowing caves ; and a swarthy 
man, armed with an iron rake, swinging open 
one of the iron doors with a ring and a clatter, 
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The iron rake is thrust in, and scrapes off 
the crumbling crust—the oxide of lead, 
which has formed upon its surface. The 
silver fumes and flashes, and a white vapour 
swims in the air. The swarthy man swings 
the iron door to with a clang, takes us by the 
arm, and bids us look through into a dark 
cavity, and watch the white drops which fall 
at intervals like tiny stars from above. This 
is the quicksilver evaporated from the heated 
silver in the furnace, which passes through 
the chimney into a kind of still, and is re- 
stored to its original condition. 

And what is the result of all this skill and 
labour? We find that the average produce 
of the Saxon mines is from three to four 
ounces of silver to the hundred pounds’ 
weight of ore; and that the mines about 
Freiberg yield annually nearly four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand ounces of silver. 
We find further that the total mines of the 
Erzgebirg-Kreis—* circle of ore mountains” 
—of which those of Freiberg form a portion, 
produce a total of seven hundred and twenty 
thousand ounces of silver every year ; besides 
from four hundred to five hundred tons of 
lead, one hundred and forty tons of tin, about 
thirty tons of copper, from three thousand 
five hundred to four thousand tons of iron, and 
six hundred tons of cobalt. They are rich 
also in arsenic, brimstone, and vitriol, and 
contain, in no inconsiderable quantities, quick- 
silver, antimony, calamites, bismuth, and 
manganese. Even precious stones are not 
wanting ; garnets, topazes, tourmalines, 
amethysts, beryls, jaspers, and chalcedonies 
having been found. 

A shrewd old workman tells us with a 
proud satisfaction, that when Napoleon’s 
power was crushed, and Saxony had to 
pay the penalty of her adhesion to the 

rench conqueror, in the shape of various 
parings and loppings of her already narrow 
territories—that Prussia gloated with greedy 
eyes, and half stretched out an cager hand to 
grasp the Erzgebirge, and their mineral 
riches. “ Ader,” exclaims he, with a chuckle, 
“die sind noch Stichische, Gott sey dank!” 
“ But they are still Saxon, thanks be to God !” 

All things considered (the Australian dig- 
gings included), we came to the conclusion, 
rom our small experience of Saxon mines, 
that there are more profitable, and even more 
agreeable occupations in the world than mining 
—pleasanter ways, in short, of getting a living 
than digging for silver in Saxony, or even 
for gold in Australia. 


On the 20th of September will be published, price 5s. 6d., 
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we look in upon a small lake of molten Containing the Numbers issued during the half-year ending 


silver, fuming, and steaming, and bubbling. | 
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